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Chapter One of this -parent ha^idbook was designeTI to 
introduce Title I, answer' questions about the law and its intent, and 
describe the iicyortance of parental paTticipat ion in school 
activities. Chapter Two provides a ba sicsunder standing, pf h-ow parents 
aind teachers can work cooperatively to enhance children" s 'education 
and underscores tjie importance of good ccmmunication l)etween the home 
and school, Chapt^er Three describes the mechanics of. Title I: 
irplementation, funding, needs assessment, target sfleetion , project 
d^ign, monitoring, evaluation, and disseinination. • Chapter Four 

' defines and de^ribe^ the Title I parent. Advisory C^ouncii (PAC) 
component and <£|,ami!ies the structure and operation of such council?. , 

'The handbook is appended by a list of educational service districts 
in Washington State^ a glossa'ry of terms related to Title I, and 
examples of ideas and materials for Parent Advisory Councils prepared-- 

■fcy sc-hool districts in Washington, (Author/MK) . - 
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As Superintendent, I am proud to 
share this new version of the Title 
I Parent Advisory Council hand-\ 
^ book. I believe that this hand- 
book will serve as a valuable 
resource for parents and school 
personnel alike in the formation 
and operation of Title I Parer)t 
Advisory Councils. 

There is a great deal of evidence 
available to support the notion 
that parents are an absolutely 
vital link in the educational cycle 
of their children. The concept of 
parent involvement in education 
generally) and in Title I in 
particular, ' continues to be 
strong advocated by this office. 

/ hope that you wW find this 
handbook helpful: It has been 
designed with you in mind. 
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blRiiest reason of ihrn^ ail and certaiRly the roost iiiiportiml, i« to Improve the ^MJ««on of 
chlFdrcn . . , chUdreo In your local coiiuimnity . . . ciaWrcn ^n^ss * - ; , ? 

exception, children throughmft thr iiRtlon. In npurly fyery state within the U^., litlc I is 
rcnchinK the educatioiuil needs of children. As (he cover of this book illiistrales, I'itle I is 
providing «n opporfunuy for ilHHisuiids oi thilduu cukU ycai . , .an oppoituiU<> foi 

educAtiohal growth, Underj^taiiding, uivolvwl par^juti* will help maximize l!»t gronth. 

This handbook wlU teprteent different things to dlff^nt p«ople. To mm it «iW N, iJtSftOiirc© 
... to some It wlU be a helpful guide ... and to some it wUI act as a reminder of the need for 
parents to become involved wltli Uieir ch!ld*s education. Again, n lot of thincs to a lot of people. 
However, son^e basic information should be given to those who read this ||andbook. 



Chapter l is ideslgiwd b ^glve the reader i feel for 
Title I and the importance of becoming Involved. It 
introduces Title I, answers some important questions 
and describes the importance of participating In 
school activities. 

Chapter 2 shbiii4 top givVi ^^astc^ 
how Jboth 




cooperatively rfnd how important it to estaDUsb/, 
good communication. ' , ' 

Oliptejr 3, will give j'Ou a feel for the iniiechank jl6if 
■ Tltleii ir^-«f who^4t ^'woris in ohpol :4lstrict 

and much more. ^ , 

Chapter 4 gets into the real **meJt ami potntoes" of 
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Children have more need of 
models than of critics^ 

Selden 
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I .! lu.un '!i!<!<M'(', p:»v'ifs {enchcis iuw? ndnntiistni tors ! iflc 
sc l»ntt! 

I or soiiic^piunils. lillr I nionns lui cxtrn boost in lulpiiij; 
Uioii child leiuH (o rciid. I or .some (cailiors, it is sooiii^ 
iju h child sojud hv MUc 1 improu' iis oiu h school d«v j^oes 
»M lor some iidminisliiUors. it nioiins i» chiiiice to help 
I hildr» n ;md impuni- tlir n lationship lu l>u'cn piironls »m\ l\n- 
st hno! \n(l (oi the i liildi cii. i( mt iins n i chiiiu c to Um n 
. . . n chance to j;ct back on track >^ilh Ibf lost of the kids 

\cs, lillc I of the I Icnicntnry and Secondary I.duci»ti<)ii Act of 
|*>65 niosins ft {^rent deal to a lot of people. Since 1965, litle I has 
boon cffocti>cly pro>idinji educational "assVilance" (o thousands of 
children nalion>vide. In Washington Slate, litle I is seninj; uiore 
than 50,000 children hi o>cr 280 sehool districts in reading, math and lanj;naj;e 
profirains. 

Parents, teachers, administrators and especially students hope that Title i programs 
continue (o provide an effective means of meetinjf the needs of students throughout 
State of VVashinjilon. 
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Why My Child? 



The reaction of parents when first finding out 
iihoul their chijd needing l itle 1 service is often 
varied, if not downright extreme. "You can't 
blame Jinnny for not being able to read. It's that 
lousy school district that's responsible for my 
Jimmy's poor reading' or "Well that goe^ to 
show you, the teachers tan't teach and the 
administrators can't administrate. If they conid, 
my child wouldn't he in this mess" or maybe, 
"Other parents have no interest. What am 1 to 
do?" 

Few children go through school without needing 
a Httle "extra" help with their studies. There are 
several reasons: children advance at different 
rates . . . some children have developed poor 
.study habits . . . and for some, growing up — 
and learning at the same time are jnst plain 
difficult. 

Whatever the reason, parents must keep in mind 
that their child, whether selected for Title' I or 
' ' not, is special and may in fact, require special 
assistance from time to time. So the question 
should not be, "Why my child?" but. "What can 
I, as a parent, do to help my child?" Perhaps 
.then the reaction may sound something like . . .. 
"Well son, it looks like yon nee^ some help. 
Let's talk to your teacher and get down to 
business. Together we'll help yon with your 
reading.'" 

ERIC 



A Program For 
Everyone? 

Ohen parents become disappointed when they 
asH the question, "Is Title I i\ program for 
everyone?" Why? Because t^ic answer is "no", 
1 itie I is not for all students. Title I is especially 
designed to serve children who are having > 
difficulty with basic skills - - - children who 
aren't quite performing at grade level in 
reading, math or language arts. In addition, 
children selected for Title I must be students 
who have the g reatest need for assistance. 

rhere"i?ralso another reason why Title I is not 
fqr everyone. The federal government requires 
that children be served first in ^chool attendance ' 
areas with the greatest number of low-income 
TamlTies. Ohce the eligible school attendance 
lueas have been selected,4hen the children who 
have the greatest educational need in those 
selected scjliool attendance areas are served. 
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The Intent 
Of 

Congress 

Stressing Involvement 

iillc I oiuoiiniKos parents lo become ucli\ely iiuohed. In ii 
sense. Title I is iinother lo open the door for those \s\m) 
\>ish lo ha\e uw ueii\e role in the edneiitional process. Its i\ 
iiireiil opporluiiil> for siieh people lo find out and explore >\hal 
l ille I is doin^ to help children and ho>\ acli\e in\ol\en)ent can 
result in oilier hencfils such as: 

• Doelopin^ a closer relationship with the school and the 
connnnriil\. 

• Inforniin^ parents ahout current edncational practices. 

• helping parents reco^ni/e certain problems that children 
lace, 

• Helping parents reco^ni/e certain problems that schools 
face. 

• ldonlif>in<; for parents »a>s in which they can help the 
child at home. 

l or some patents it's not ^ood em)n}>h to sa> ''Let the 
school educate m> child, e\en though others sa> thiit\ 
what tlK>Ve paid to do.'' Kdncatlon is a cooperative 
process in\ol\in^ parents, children and the school. 
Parents across the State of Washington ha^e been 
working to see that Title I programs and the 
cdiicational s\steni are workinj^ cooperati\el> and 
thai the children idtim:itel> recei\e the benefits 
of their efforts. 

Since P>74 when ( onj^ress required that Title 
I pro^iiinis lni\e Parent \d\isor> ( ouncils, 
Title II has ur^ed parents lo ''Roll up their 
slecNcs" and !>ecome acli\e meinhers of a 
uni(|ue and special team called Title T 



Being Involved 

The sound of laughter vibrated throu};h the halls 
of Lincoln Klementary School It was in the 
spring and the school year had slipped away 
practically unnoticed, as school years iisiiall) 
do- And as always, Lincoln School swarmed like 
a colony of bees . . each hQinerooui like a 
separate cell of busy, activc-and mostly talkative 
4th, 5th and 6th graders. 

The talk was mostly about the year s activities 
, . • the baseball games, the soccer games, the 
< hristmas plajy and all (he rest that both kids 
and parents take\part in. It seemed th^it 
everyone had some sib^y to tell or something to 
show. Yes, practically everyone with the 
exception of one. The name could be Jimmy o|^ 
Susan or even Martha but for the sake of this 
^ story, we'll call the one that had no stories to 
tell, Billy. 

Billy was in 5th grade. He was like all the other 
kids. He was well liked, he had a lot of friends, 
and he played baseball probably better than 
anyone in the sclrt^l- However, the only real 
diflference with Billy was that his parents didn't 
take the time to get involved with his school 
activities. 

Billy's parents ' were, busy most of the time. 
Billy's father was trying to establish a new 
business and Billy's i^iom, although she didn't 
formally work, kept busy being involved in 
community activities and J^ing care of 
household and family responmilities. Both mom 
and da^ simply left th^ responsibility of 



educating Hilly in the hands of the school 
district. • f ^ 

I'hcic JMC fill to\) ninny ki<fs like ilill) nlio do 
not receive \\{ lioi\ic (he 'Schoor' attention they 
^ r(Milly need . . , needed^^ittention due to the 
amount of time each child spends in sclfool. Of 
course, Billy had all the toys and things that any 
kid could wish to have; however, Billy began to 
feel that lie »as ijiissiug something (hat a lot of 
kids had - , - involved parents- 
Being involved with your child's school activities 
is an investment that nioi]iey can iif)?ver buy. The 
iii^portance of involving yourself in your child's 
home and school activitieiS can only b( measurct^l 
by the glowing sat isfaetion an(f love that is given 
and received. 

1 itie 1 stresses parent involvement, not because 
it is the law or because it i?j fun to get together 
once in awjhile, but because it is vital to a child's 
growth. 

1 here are a lot of children like the one chosen 
for this story . ^. children of all ages and 
backgrounds. lii a sense, Billy is lucky.* Billy has 
parents . . ^ parents that probably care very 
much but don't realize the necessity ' of 
becoming involved. 

Getting involved with school activities is often 
difllcult for harf^ worliiiig^ busy parents. 
However, it*s never too 4ate to start- The 
rewards are of a very special kind.« 



iiiiv ifiii.: 

iinu i>ic: 



wnumt! 

wnuiYitf 

WHUIVIt? 

WHO ME? 
WHO ME? 
WHO ME? 
WHOME? 

WUn MF? 

wun m7 

Uf U A MCO 



Involved?" , , . "Who me?' . . . "I just don't 
- Iijivc (he iime to !>peiid" ... '*My kid is doiniif okay 
isn't he? Why bother. with meetings?" 

ff Sound familiar? The first stej^ that, any parent must 

take h reali^infi that the child needs help. It could he 
only a minor difficulty with reading or it may mean 

f(hat the child needs jnore concentrated attention 
. . . attention that comes from being served in a 
program like Fitle I. ^ 



Remember that Htle I is not for all students. Title I 
is a program that serves childreja who are below 
grade, level in reading, math or Ifinguage arts* 
Therefore, jf you think that your child needs the kind 
of assistance Titl^ 1 is capable of providing, then find 
out more about Htle I and get involved. Start by 
joining 'the Title I Parent Advisory Council at the 
V school your child attends. Joining a Parent Advisery 
Council will enable you to talk with other parents 
who have children in the program. In a<klition to 
joining the Pareijt Advisory Council, you have other 
rights and resl^onsibilities. 



Some rights 

• Make an appointment to see your child's Title I 
progress records- 

• Attend Parent Advisory Council meetings and 
voice your opinion. 

• Know that all district^ stat^ and federal Title I 
; information is available to you. 

• Know tfrat parents must be notified that their child 
is in Title I. \ ^ ' 

* \ ' • 

Some responsijil^kes 

• Responsible for your child and the education he or 
she receives. 

• Responsible for contacting the school if questions 
, or cbncerns come. up. ^ , 




IN SUMMARY 

Title I 

• Title I help$ cfiildren y^^ith basic skills. 

• lille I began through the Elementary and Secondary [Education Act of 1965. 

• There are 280 school districts that have Title I programs in VVHshington State. 

• Over 50,000 students are served by title I in Washington State. 

• I itie I is not for all students. 

• The '^greatest in neediytudents are served by Title I first. 

• Students must be belo*grade level in either reading, math or language arts in order to be 
served by Title L . ^ ' , 

Intent of Congress 

• Tl)ere are many benefits that result from active parent iuvolvenient in education. 

• Education is a cooperative process involving parents, children find the school. 

• Congress requires Title I Par^t Advisory Councils and urges parents to "roll up their 
V sle«ves" and become involved m Title I Activities. 

Involvement ^ ^ v 

• Joining a PAC will enable you to learn and talk with other parents that have children in 
the program. 

• Every parent has some rights and responsibilities. (See page 7 for review.) 

• The first step fdr parents is realizing that their child needs help. 

• The second step is joining a Parent Advisory Council. (!Vfembe|-s are elected.) 

• The Parent Advisory Council gives each parent a chance to\oice an opinion. 
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What 

What the Title I Staff 

Can Do 
Home Activities 
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A Special Partnership 

A very spocifll mid unique feature about Title I has heen the involvement of 
parents in the education of their children. Parents are the primary educators 
of their children and their involvement is the cornerstone of a successful Title 
I program. This partnership is particularly important in th^' education of a 
child who needs Title I services and is necessary for the following; reasons: 



Parents probably know the strengths and limitations of 
their child better than anyone else. f^arentSi can help 
the Title I stuff understand and plau fof their child. 



A joint family /teaching staff effort is essential for 
developing the best program for the child and for 
ensuring that the child gets the maximum benefit 
from the Title I program. 



Making yortr child's experience with Title I a 
successful one can have positive effects on 
your child^s schooling now and iy the 
future. 
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IJelpiiij; Your Child 

« * 
As |>iircii(s, you can hcl|) in >oiii iliil<l\ iMliuiHioii in » 
iiiimhor of miys hotli }i( home mid in the chissrooin 
Roiiionihoi, >ou nro ihc fiisl and most iinpoidiiU odiiiiifofs 
of yoiii i'hihi. \ou inn sfnri h\ ic>io»in^ iUv lono»iny slops: 



Step 



\ini are a treiiicridons inniiciicc on your chiUl's l)cha\ior. 
Voii nuisf rccofjni/o Miis hciansc >vhal you do riiakos a 
diffrroiirc. I^irticipato in >our child's learning hy: sho»in^ 
interest and pride in his or her accoiiiplishnients, offering 
encoiinigemcnt and guidance when he or she meets >¥ith a 
dinienlt (ask, selecting and demonstrating skills he or she 
needs to Icrtrn. . 

1 ^ 

Sicp 

Meet «nd gel to knon the staff working >vi(h your child in 
Title I. Share nith them a|y|>ropriate information about the 
family's daily routines. They will have a number of questions 
to ask you but providing information will give them a better 
understanding of how best to help ^\\r child. 



WHAT 
PARENTS 
CAN DO 



Step 

1 alk with and seek guidance from 
those helping your chilH in Title I. 
If you u^re nol sure how lo use 
certain leaching skills or materi- 
als at home, seek help from the 
Title J ^rjhiff. Ho not always wait 
for them to come to you; go to 
(hem and ask questions. 



Laying the Foundation Extra EflFort 



You can help both your child and the Title I 
staff by preparing your child for the Title I 
program. Request a visit to the room where your 
child receives 1 itie I help and introduce yourself 
to the Title I staff members. Fncourage your 
chiHd to have j[^>sitive feelings about the Title I 
help they are getting. While/ at home, discuss 
with your child the activit|ifs that take place 
during schook If he or she is having trouble in 
reading, for example, try to prepare him or her 
for the next day by going over any assignments 
that were handed out, A little bit of school at 
hoine and a little bit of home at school will help 
your child feel more comfortable in both 
environments. 



The young child learns from different experi- 
ences and by trying things out. For the parent, 
who has a child in a Title I program, it is 
necessary that the child be involved in related 
activities at home. Any task that you can give 
your child that wtll help with improving his or 
lier academic wealjjiess will be bene|1cia1. For 
example, you might ask your child to read and 
make suggestions about the shopping list before 
you go shopping. This* can help your child 
improve her or his reading. If math is a problem, 
checking and adding the prices that you have 
written down can help show a relationship 
between math in the classroom and how it is 
applied in everyday life. 
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A I limes you may feel »l « loss 
and need help in understanding 
certain melliods or materials that 
are used in (he Vide I room. 
Don't besitale to ask the Title I 
staff for help or for help in 
figuring out ways to work wit'h 
your child at home. Try to talfr 
frequently with the staff in terms 
of class activities and even behav- 
ioral problems if they exist. Find 
out what the Title I staff does. 
Ask to see for yourself how he or 
she QCtuaUy does it in the 
classroom. Describe to the Title 1 
staff the methods j6u i^se lb help 
your child at hony. Pei[haps they 
will have some helpful * sugges- 
tions^ 




Understanding 
What 

Your Child Needs To Learn 



ERIC 
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Parent Contact 



I1iere\ A Real Pins For All 



Schools and the I1tle 1 staff can establish a lino of 
eoniniunications with the parents that can be ^fTective and 
ineanin};ful. As a Title I staff member, try to determine the 
individual conununication nVeds thiit the pjrent rcipiires 
Some helpful hints n)ight be: 

• Describe the Title I |>rogram and invite parents to observe 
the classroom. Review the child's short and long-term 
goals with the parents. - ^ 

• Remind the parents that they are welcome to observe 
classr<H>m activities at any time and that an o|hmi channel 
of communications is necessary to their child's learning 
process. ^ ^ 

7 

Make colitact with the parents as often fts you can. Visits, 
phone calls, notes, and sending children's projects home 
with them can help parents see the skills their child is 
learning. 

There are several ways to comrtumicate with the parents* 
The most useful and effective way i^ usnlilly the one that i^ 
most comfortable for the parents. ^ 



WHAT 
THE 
STAFF 
CAN DO 




Know the Family^s Limits 



It's important that you, as av 
menlber of the Title I staff, get to . 
know the parents well enough to 
understand the personal limits 
they face. There is just so muc^h a 
parent can do for her/his child. 
\ Make sure that the suggestions ^ 
Nf^pniaterials given to the parents 
are easily understood and conve- 
niently include^ in their home 
activities. Try to help parents 
plan exercises that will oenefif 
the child while at home. 



At times it may be difficult to 
reach parents. Single parents and 
parents with long working hours 
may have little or ni^free time. 
Try to accommodate parents as 
often as you can by. arranging 
conferences and even home visits. 
Their limited participation may 
not indicate a lack of interest for 
their child / * . that is to say, the 
qualitv is the key, not simplv the 
quantity of their participation. 



Success and Mistakes 



For every child, success and making a mistake are two 
experiences^ J hat are sometime^^ difficult to handle. And for 
*the Titte I $tafr, reporting both success^ and mistakes to the 
parent can be even more traumatic. However, reporting to 
the parent is not only important, but is required by Title L 

Success and making mistakes sliould be given equal weight* 
In othjpr worcis, showing the parent nothiii^'but gold stars 
will not help the child improve. By the sam6 token, neither 
will entfphasizing' just the negative side of things. 
Experiencing both success and mistakes is important to the 
child* Taking the opportunity to explain, to the parent both 
fkisitive and negative experiences thi^ child has had can 
result in improving the child^s skills as well as the child^s 
attitude toward self. In addition,, positive results are 
enhanced when the steps which the staff plans to take to 
rect the mistake are included Jn the discussion. ^ ^ 

13 . •• 
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Rapport * . . Rappiiii 



A- 



mpport a» close reli|tion$hip'* . . . 

ftgreemeni'* . ./ "harniony". 
Kstablbhing rapport w*tli the j^arenl is 
a necessary ingredient to the !¥uccei$s 
(Imt the diiid experiences. The reia- 
tionship that develops between the 
pftr«nt and th« Title 1 staff must be a 
.khid tluit produces a harmoiuous_aiid-- 
ckMe partneiihlp- It must be a 
reUitiomdiip. of trust and conficfen^e. 
The Title I staff must believe tbmt the 



i>s!r«^n.t will lake m iaieresl iti the 
child's cd«tat!o» aiwf the pajc"* must 
niaintuin d trust in ih<c sinit as 
professM*«dl6i, capable of appropri- 
ately directing the child's education. 

U ' h most ini|H>rtaitt (hat r»p|H)rt 
between parent and Htlv I staff he 
established and maintained. In the 
long run, the benefits^ for the parent, 
the staff, and the chilp will be worth 
the effort; / ' 




i 
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Hoiiie Activities 



l,e«rniae Hctivitie^i at home uhnuld be I 
as enjoyable »$ |k>$$i|)te for you and 
your child. Ask tii« staff to. suggest 
tbings tmt can be easily built mto 
routine activities at your home. If the 
suggestions too hard to carry out, 
then you may have to explore changes 
or ft diiferent way; On the other hand^ 
IfJ^HttT willing to take a more active 
Instructional «n>K at home^ tlwB as|( 
tor suggestions %h^t heiping with 
haiae, wof& »*^br extra tlusgs to do. 
Talk with tiie Title ! staff iilioyf wh&t 
you woiild iif^e t& do with your child 
and about what the child likes to do M 
itfame Moim activities csn be learni^ 
opp«rt|mitie«. 




Fostering Se^^^^^^^^ 
Goufidence 




tb ^uf child' Jto deve1d|» 'the 
M. go$$i6t^« M tempting fipr all of us / 




Praise and Enco^^ 

We all benefit from honest praise * . . children is 
well ^ as adults. Praise program sttilf honestly 
their efforts with your 'child find isk them foi* 
feedback on yoiir work with the c'Midi'Bemeniberx 
also to pr^ii^e your chiid^s Acfaievenientf. j^or ^me ^ 
cbildren* mn itDUtll mki enit t«ke n li^t of worlwd 'y 
titite t!0 accomplish tnd .master, Every achieVemflSi ; 
represents fjgfii l>rogress and'de^rVes shteere pr|^« S 

ih^ Chita for trying eveii If fillnre «r 

■«if^>resrtrtt, (::dikti^ued'. etlibirt'^|$''e^ ■ ' 
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IN SUMMARY 



Partnership 

• Pnrents can help the Title I staff to iiiiderstniid and plan for Iheir child. 

• A joint family /staff cfTorl is ossentini for developiiig the best projjnim for the child. 

• Parents are the primary edncalors of their children. 

• Making yonr child's experience >vi<h l illc I a snccessfid one will havt^ a positive effec< on yo|ir 
child's school years lo come. 



What Parents Can Do / 

• Parents can help their children at home and at school. 

• Parents can help prepare their children by helping them lo feel comfortable in the classroom 
and. by going over assignments at home. 

• At home, parents can develop a^fontine involving family members that will help the child learn. 

• Parents should ask questions and seek assistance from the teacher. 

• Both parents and the litle I staff should establish a line of communication. 



What Teachers Can Do 



• Staff should use a method of comm/nicating with which parents are comfortable. 

• Staff should understand the famil}^/ limits and accommodate their needs. 

• A harmonious relationship must exist between parents ajid the teaching staff. 

• The harent/stafT relationshi^^iust be a relationship of trust and confidence. 

• PrpTTiriiBi^ir'^l — *'] y.^^*. is required by Title I. 

• Reporting boOTj^itive and negative exercises to parents will result in improving the child'^ 
skills as well a's the child's attitude toward self. 

^ V 

•Home^ Activities 

• Learning at home should be enjoyable for you and your child.^ ^ 

• Talk with the" Title I staff about what you would like to do with yonr child at home. 

• Help your child read as often as you can. ' 

• Show and tell your child how words are spelled and sounded. \ 

• Help your child become a« self confident and independent as possible. 

• Children learn best If they do it themselves. 

• Parents can ask teachers to suggest ways to help foster independence in children. 

• We all benefit from honest praise . . . children as well as adults. 

• Praise your child's achievements. Ever^ achievement represents progress and deserves 
authentic praise. 

i 
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of It 





The Law of 

the Land 



ITs no seci^et, especinlly lo a parent, 
that our daily lives are affected by 
the lans thai are nrillen in our 
nation's lapilal. Naturally, >ve feel 
that some of the lans are good 
and Sonne not so good, (iood or bad, 
however, we all attempt to accept and 
live within those laws as best we can. 

One thing is certain, lltle I has not been a 
federal prograniUhat has managed to escape 
the lawmakers' pen, litle I has been operating 
since 1965, and since that time, the laws written 
for Title I have required school districts to spend the 
money for a specified educational reason, not just for 
general purposes. 



From Law to 
Rules and Regulations 

FroA time to time, the laws written i|i this 
country are changed or amended. And each time 
a ktw is amended, so are the rules aiftl 
regulations explHitiing oj; expanding that law. 



Rules and regulations are like contracts . . . 
they are simply an outline of all the require- 
ments necessary to operate within the purpose 
or intent of the law. The last time the Title I law 
was amended was in 1978. Thai amendment is 
referred to as Public Law 95-56L 
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Every year, each school district in the State of 
Washington must operate its Title I programs 
according to Title I Rules and Re g ulations , The 
rules and regs, as they are commonly referred 
to, 'give direction to those respohsible for 
operating Title I programs. Just as a mechanic 
must have a repair manual, so must a Title I 
director have access to a copy of the Title I 
rules and rc;^. 



THE DOLLARS AND CENTS OF IT 



Most of us »(Uil<l flnit (lie nouls in flic 

son^ '*! ou* Miikcs ihv Wnih] do RoiiiKr' iiro a 
hH iiinralislir. \\ r nil know, csporiiilU paicnts, 
fhiif inoiiov IS uhnC rcnih nuikj^s oni norld ''j^io 
found" i\m\ fhttt biiyinji groienos >vilh i\ Imjj iind 
tt kiss is no(, at Kas( In most stores, an 
Hiceptable substitute for money. 

I be point is tbat the dollars and rents of Title I 
aie jii>t as real as (he nione) you ^i>e the 
^loeery clerk. It is pione) (hat fnus( he liandled 
just as carefully as >ou handle your onn. 
Selling ^ Ottl^j for your money, creating a budget 
for your money and carefully accounting for 
your money are all steps tbat apply to Title I as 
>velk 

I here's a lot of money spent on Title T In fact, 
in school year 1^78-1979, (he cost to the 



fedeial go>enuiien( »as more (huii 2 hillroii 
dollars Ifi >\"HslMn^f oil Sfii(e nlonc, (h(j nmoiint 
>\as inoic (lijin 2^7 miUion dolljirs. Tide I <lollars 
r eju If maiiv vhihlr en . . om^j > million 
nadonnide. 

The money is no( given to school districts 
»i(hon( some strings a(taehed. Tike anything 
else, (here is » process that must take place. 
This piocess of reeei^ing Title I funds is often 
referred to as the ai> l)|ica(ioil process. Tach 
school district nishing to recei\e Title I money 
must complete a state application, and the state 
in turn, must apply to the D.S- Office of 
Education in Washington, D.C. Individual 
school districts as nell as the state must assure 
the federal government that the funds they 
receive will be spent in accordance with the law, 
the regs, and (heir <»Yn application. 



Million in W .i Jnn^'lvMi Nl.ilc 




All Oppoiliinily loi Ciowtii Money 
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Which School Districts 
Are Eligible to 4 
Receive Title I Funds? 

In ctlucaCioiuU (crni',, a school dislriil »s icfcirod <<> i»s » 
}a}C»\ i:duca<ioiml A ecnn (LMkTho fcdcrnl goveriimen( 
says <ha( any I t A (school district) that is located in a 
county with at least 10 children within one or more of the 
several categories listed below is eligible to receive lule I 
[•unds. 

i afc^ory I . . . "( hildren in families >vi(h an 
annual income below the poverty 
level.^ 

Category 2 . . . "Children in families with an 
annual income above the poverty 
level who receive Aid to I nmiilcs 
with Ucnendcnt Children 
( AFDC ).^ 

Category 3 . - . "Children in local institutions for 
the neglected and delinquent in- 
cluding children in correctional 
/ institutions." 

^( ategory( 4 . . . "Children living in foster homes 

and being supported by public 
funds.'' 

Re<rapping, any county with at least 10 children in 
one or more of the four categories is eligible to 
receive Title 1 funds. If y/>u think about it, thc^e are 
few, if any, counties in the iJ.S. that would not have 
at least 10 children fitting into one or more of these 
four categories. 




How 

Every county in the State of Washington is 
eligible for Title I funds. However, the amount 
of money that each school district receives is 
not always the same. First, the federal 
government uses statistics to determine how 
much money each county will receive in the 
State of Washington. Second, Jhe State of 
Washington then determines, thraugh a mathe- 
matical process, how much each school district 
will receive. Most of the figures used by ^^oth 
the federal government and the* State of 
Washington are based on the numbers of 
children from low-income families. 

One important thing should be kept in mind. 
There is only a certain amount of money to go 
around, WKen the federal government distrib- 
utes the mopey to the states, it is the number of 



Much? 

low-income children within each county who 
make the difference, not the number of 
low-income children in each school district. One 
very important piece of information to be aware 
of is that a child ne<!^ not come from a 
low-income family in order to receive Title I 
services. Any child that meets certain eligibility 
requirements can participate. We'll learn ^nore 
at)Ofir^tudent selection later. 

WW^n all the necessary procedures are comple- 
ted and assurances signed by the school district, 
a grant award is sent from the state. The gtanJ 
award allows each shool district to spend its 
share of Title I dollars. 

Later in this chapter, you will see how districts 
plan and budget their Title I funds. 
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Private School 
Involvement 

Title I regulations rcqi^e (hat local [uiblic 
schools nuist also provide special educational 
services for educaHonnlly disadvanhi^ed chil- 
dren enrolled in eligible private schools* Eligible 
students are those who attend private schools 
) and who reside in an eligible public school 
attendance area. It is further required that these 
services be comparable to those provided to 
public school students. The rules and regula- 
tions suggest several ways these services may be 
rendered, including participation in supplemen- 
tary reading and math prx>grams and use of 
mobile instructional services and equipment. 
The rules do not, however^ require h district to 
follow any one particular method. 

The law further requires that private schools 
must be represented in plaiming for Title I 
activities, l^is means that each local school 
advisory cfuincil should have as part of its 
membership at least one represepitative from the 
neighboring private schools, if a private school 
exists in the eligible attendance area. However, 
the private school may choose not to participate 
in the planning and/^r thf Title I program. The 
public school must huve on file each school year 
a stateifent to this effect from the private 
Q school. . c ' 
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To review, there are two basic conditions that 
identify eligible private students: 

# They nuist Jive within the designated eligible 
attendaiqce area, and \ 

• rhe)b f^iust jbe educationally disadvantaged 
accordfn]^ to the (Criteria established by the 
local/?ichool district. 

^ " 




more woras on page 
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A <YpK'»J pjuenl advisory council niccinij^ concern 
ia^ ^^^^ accds a:ysc'>siacuJ luay >oiaul Nuauduaj; UKr 
Ihii - - . **Wcll, III) child dooi^n'l read very ,mcII ujul 
I'd like for her to improve.'' . . . *'No, 1 don't feel 
that reading is the real problem, it's math.^ . - . 
**My child can't write worth a darn, and I'd like to 



see our program Concentrate on language arts." 

It seems that at times evciyone has a diflcrent idea 
about how and what kind of service the I ifle 1 
program should offer. The question that parents 
should immediately Hsk, but most often do jnot, is, 
*'What are the real ^n^eds in our school district?" 
Remember that there^ls only so much^^niOrtt^y to go 
around. What' it boils down l{) is that the Title I 
program more than likely will not benble to meet all 
thf needs of every child whp can use Htle I help. 

The major purpose of the needs assessment is to 
deterniine exactly what the needs are in the school 
district. Priorities are then identified and the areas 
of focus are selected- There are many ways to "run a 
needs assessment.^ Some of the ways are: 

• To review test scores of children throughout the 
district. 

• To review the student learning objectives on edch 
child. ^, ^ ^ 

• To survey teachers, parents and students. 

Now let's look at the way two districts chose to "run 
a ne^ds assessment." 



District "A" 




Needs Assessment 



District "B" 



CAS 
STUDY 
1 



C 



For several years, School District "A" 
had good math students. But as the years 
went by, the good math students graduated 
and the math program began to experience 
problems. For some reason, s|uaents weren't doing 
well. Teachers com|(>lained and parents were getting 
upset. Tlie most serious, problem seemed to be in the 
7tlt,^th iind 9th gradesvT^ow^id thedi^^^ 
about its troubles? by ^^runrilng a n^s 
assessments^ Teachers filled out a survey, parents 
w^re ^slced questions, and all children in the school 
district were given a standardized test. The result 
• . . poor math achievement in the middle grades 
was verified. In" an attempt to ^improve student 
performance it was decided to start a Title I math 
program in two of the three eligible school buildings. 
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All of the teachers, parents and 
school administrators in School 

District "B^ were concerned about 

piroviding the besteducatlon for Hiltir 
chiidri^n. They met often, the parenj/ 
school relationship was excellent, and the 
students all seemed to be doing well. 
Traditionally, the district had experienced 
little change but in recent years, new 
industry and businesses ^were developing. 
Along with that growth ^anie new families 
and their children, and along with the 
children came a drop in niath and reading 
performance scores. Thar is to say, the new . 
children weren't doing very well in reading^ 
and math. 

Again, like School District "A", School 
District '"B" pinpointed its probleVns by 
conducting a needs assessment. They too, 
tested children, surveyed parents and 
.QUesiioned^ teac^^^^ iJQjLhe districj. if it 
were not for the needs assessm^, the 
problems of School District "B" migm have 
gone unnoticed. 
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Selecting the ex^ct schools to he served hy Title I is 
like aimiii)' a rifle and /eroiuj^ »n on a larjjet. Ihc 

hut (he end result must he in the fof in ot a hulKoe 
or a "targeted school". 

Target area selection of school hiiildings is loo 
complicated to deal with in this handhook; however, 
- a basic outline of the purfmse of target area selec tion 
should help vou understand >^hy some srhools ii'Vii>t' 
Title 1 funds and some do not. 

Let's first understand the why of it. Title I programs 
iii'*\VftshingtoV State are designed to serve children 
v^o are^ below grade level in reading, math and 
language arts. In educational terms, students who 
need Title I service{s) and are below grade level are 
lefcrred to as "educationally disadvantaged chil 
dren". It's best not to let the term "disadvantiujed" 
bother you; the phrase is an vttempt to describe the 
focus Y Title I as a wfiole. It Uoesn't mean that your 
child ^11 go around for the r^ of his/her life vvith 
the vfords "educationally dnw»4^ntaged child" 
carved into his or her forehead. Smug that Title 1 
serves children who are below grade level guarantees 
that only those children who need special services in 
Order to improve their basic skills get Title I help, 
l^itle I funds are not to be used for general purposes, 

One aspect of target area selection which confuses 
parents (and educators too) is the use of "low-income 
statistics" to select school buildings to be served by 
Title I. The use of low-income statistics does not 
immediately pinpoint a child from a low-income 
family as being an ^'educationally disadvantaged 
child^; or that an "educationally disadvantaged 
child** automatically come* from a low-income 
family. The. real intent of Titlle I is to concentrate 
Title I dollars. In order to, do that, an income factor 
is used to determ|pe eligibility. 

Target "area selection is, therefore, designed to^. 
pinpoint school buildings having the "highest 
concentration*' or number of children from low- 
income families. The buildings selected for Title I 
receive "extra money" or "addit(t>^ial support" 
desijgned just for Title^ I qualified students. Remem- 
ber. quaHfled students "are those achieving below" 
grade level in reading; .math and language arts. Keep 
in mind that Title I money is "above and beyond" ^ 
i|nd does** not "take the place of" school district 
funding. The additional support of those "extras" we^ 
talked about may mean allowing the LEA to hire 
special reading teachers or to bm^wfre books and 
s^plies designed especially wjth^pj^e I students in 
^ ^^""Ind. 
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Target Selection 



Let's try to look at target are^i 
selection in the following way . . . 

. School "A" has more students from 
low-income families than School 
"B" and is therefore selected for 
Title I services. 

• Jimmy attends School "A" but 
doesn't come from a low-Income 
family. 

• Jimmy is reading below grade level 
in reading sjjid is therefore eligible 
to receive Title I services. 

• Susan attends School "A". Although 
Susan comes from a low-income 
family she is an excellent student 
performing^ttbove grade level and 
therefore is not eligible for Title I 
services. 

As you can see, the children in the 
buildings selected for Title I services 
may come from 16w, middle andjiigh 
income families. Ilowevej^ any build- 
ing selected for Title I services must 
be^ building within jiboye_ average 
number of low-ijicome childjren. Ontif 
building selectioujs completed, educa- 
tional need is the watchword for 
selecting participants, and income^ is 
forgotten. 
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N<m lot's rovtcM the steps that a litle I inunagor 
must take tu suiecssiiitly kiiiitifv a schoi)! huiiditi);ir 
for lltle ! scrucc. 



The First Step 



Tlje Title I manager must list all of the schools 
'(^according to f^rade span; for example, kindergarten 
^o sixth grade (K~6) . . • seventh grade to eighth 
(7-8) . . \ and ninth to twelfth (9-12), (There are a 
number of alternative groupings (hat school buildings 
fall into, this is but one example). 

# 

The Second Step . . . 

Once the job of listing all of the buildings by grade 
span is completed, the Title I manager must choose 
from six method? that can be usefl to select a 
building for Title I services. 
... <l 



Target Selection 

. . . continued 



The six methods ar^ 



Grade Span Grouping * 

No-wide Variance 

T4ie 25% Rule 

The Continuation Rule 

The School WtdeVroject Rule 

The Educational Deprivation Rule 



As stated before, low-income statistics are used to 
select buildings to be served by Title I. The most 
common statistics used are: \ 

-^♦ -A*IC-(Aid to -Fainiliesi with Dependent ChildttQ)_ 
statistics p . 

• F^ee and reduced price lunch informatlmi 
» Census data 

\ 
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At times It seems that selecting the 
right building is like playiog a game of 
chess. The uiles must be read very 
carefully ai* the game can get 
complicated. As a parent, it is 
primarily important for you to under- 
stand that the buildings with the 
highest concentration of children from 
low-income families arc th<^ buildings 
that end up being eligib^ for Title I 
funds. The glossary In this book will 
have definitions of all six methods 
used for target selection and the 
low-income statistics that -are used. 
Your local Title I director can explain 
the method used by your district and' 
why it was chosen over others. 

Why Comparability? 

Title I is intended to provide services 
"above and be/ond" those normally 
provided by loyal school districts. To 
ensure 4hat this guideline is followed, 
school district aiglt required to submit 
an annual report to the Superintendent 
\of Public Instruction indicating that 
jin egual amount of local f unds is 
spent in lltle 1 schoois when compared 
to non-Title I schools. The report 
compares the general |fund expendi- 
tures of each Title I Jcttool with the 
average of non-Title I schools for- 
instructional costs, with primary em- 
30>*^'^ number and salaries of 

fne instructional staff. 
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Readin 



Ritin 



• • • Rithmaticj 

Early in (his chapter we dlscussoil the dollars 
and certts of lltle I and emphasized the fact 
that there is just so much money that can be 
handed out to school districts. Iwo billion 
dollars may sound Hke a lot of money, but those 
dollars are serving over 5 million children 
nationwide. There never seems to be enough 
money when it comes time to design a lltle I 
program. As one administrator said^ "We have 
more kids who could..use the help than we have 
the bucks to go around." Unfortunately, hi^ 
statement is most often the rule ^ind not the 
exception. Regardless oftWe shortage of money, 
however, the Job must get done. 



There aire many things that the school district 
must .consjMer before designing a Title \ project 
. . . s^lir things as: 

• Consraering the amount of money that \^ 
avaimble. 

• Reviewing the needs assessment to flAd out 
wh|fch grade levels and how many students 
need Title f'services. 

• Reviewing the needs assessment to find out 
which basic skill needs maximum attention. 

• Reviewing the existing resources that are 
available. 

• Receiving input from parents, teachers, and 
administrators. « 

In other words, the school district ni|ist do its 
homework^ too. Once the homework has been 
accomplishedr <hen -i* Js time for 4he-school- 
district to stai^ designing the Title I project. 
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Project Design 



Many times an LEA will find' that Title I 
reading, math and language arts services are 
needed in all of the schools within the district. 
The needs assessment and comments from the 
teachers i<ia5N- indicate that a good many 
children need help in a|l three areas. However, 
there may not be enotTgd money to go around 
and to this case the LEA ifn\st determine which 
sch<pls need the service most* Unfortunately, 
because of the lack of money, some schools may 
be left out of the program. In other cases, the 
LEA may deternrfhe that therje is enough money 
to serve all of the schools. Whatever the case, 
decisions must be made to serve the children 
with the greatest need in the most effective way 
possibk. When designing a Title I program, the 
saying^*don't spread/yourself too thin*] really 
applies. It may not b( a wise decision to try to 
do too much with Om) little. It may be better to 
serve fewer students and do it well, than to 
attempt to serve too many. 
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hjLch school dbtrici dk^siKn^^ its l itle I project a 
dilfereni wHy^ Hone^or, some of the steps 
comnioiily ii$ed »re (o: 

♦ Select the schools eligible (o receive Tide I 
services* 

Q Identify which basic skills will be provided. 

• figure out hon many students can be served, 
o Deter mine which grade levels can be served. 

• Determine how many class periods are 
available to provide the service* 

# Determine how many teachers and aldeji are 
re<juired to serve the students. 
Mgure oul the amount of books and oth^r 



supplies necessary. 



are the basics in designing a 'Title I 
project. Of course^ there is mucn more* In 
Chapter 4 we will try to answer the question, 
^ilow can 1, as a parent, really help a school 
district design a Title I program?" There is a 
vray you can really help* 



Project Design 

... . continued 
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Now we will examine some case studies* All 
three case studies - differ frohi one anothcT to 
show how designing a Title I project varies from 
district to district. 




District "A" 



Bill Smith is Title I director for 
District A. After reviewing tlie amount 
of money tliat his school district has 
'been allocated, Bill finds that this year's 
budget looks a little better than the year 
before. District A will receive $10,000 more 
than it^i<l4a9t year. BiUViirst thought is, "We 
ought to be able to expand our program this 
year and hire that math teacher we need.^ For 
semal years. Bill has been running a Htle I 
progltrfn that offered only reading. Being a 
smart Title I manager^ Bill^ was alwikys aware of 



the ai^ount of money and resources that' he had 
available to run a program. He knew that trying 
to serve too many children might "'spread the 
program too thin^^ and end up jeopardizing the 
education titie children served. After going 
.through the necessary steps and doing his 
Jiomework^ it Jd^tomes tim^ to ask th^ members 
of the Parent Advisory Council their opinion. It 
turns out that the parents are pleased with news 
about the increase in money and after asking 
several questions, agree to accept pill's idea of 
hiring the new math teacher and starting to 
serve students with Title I funds who need help 
in math. / * 
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District "B 



Dave Rjoberts Is 1 itie I director for 
District B. Although Dave also experi- 
enced an increase in his Title I budget, 
he has a different set of decisions to make. 
F.vcn though District R is much larger than 
District A, the increase in money is not enough 
to handle the expense of starting a new program 
in the district. With salaries and the cost of 
books going up, Dave finds that it is necessary 
to use part of the nionev to replace old Title I 
equipment, part for buying some new supplies, 
and the rest for increase in salaries for the staff. 

Once having made the difficult decision about 
what to do with the nAoney, DaVe then presents 
his ideas to the Parent Advisory Council for 
their advice and recommendations. Find out on 
page 51 about the reaction of the parents when 
Dave made his presentation. 



Both programs are^loing the job and a good one 
at that. However, each district has a different 
set of circumstances that must be revievfed 
carefuWy^by the school district and by the 
Parent Advisory Council. 
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. . . continued 
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District 

It is time for Mary Richards, the 
Title I director, to find out if Title I 
serve the rhildrcn in District G more 
eifectivcly. • Mary is new_to »her job ahd 
after reviewing the program;^ is ^ a little 
dissatisfied with the way the program has been 
operating. Mary is smart and knows that 
conmivnicating with the Parent Advisory Coun- 
cil is the first step she should take. Upon doing 
so, she findJ that most of the pareitts aire upset 
with the kind of service that has beeij' provided 
in the past. In fact, they feel downritflit hostile. 
Soon, Mary finds that the parenp feel the 
reading scores in the distric* are fairly high and 
that "most of the kids in the lower ijrades 
couldn't work a mi^|| problem if,, their lives 
depended on it.** 

Afte^^reviewing the test scores and talking with 
the teachers, Mary agr^s with thr parents and 
begins working on the problem. After reviewing 
the budget, determining the grade levels to be 
served -andlgoing_ through, the hetessary ^teps,_ 
Mary presents her ideas of developing amwtb 
program iff We elementary school to the PareiiJ\ 
Advisory Council. This wfis a tough decision io \ 
make for both Mary ftnd the paretits, but in the 
long run, the parents and the school felt it was 
best for the education .of <^e students because 
their need was greater in math.*' 
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It Is certain that as a member of the Title I Parent 
Advisory Council you will be Introduced to, and 
become familiar with, the term " Moni(ou» K". It's 
also certain that sooner or later the state or federal 
monitor will visit your school district's Title \ 
program. The monitor's job»Js to help school 
administrators Identify probl(?ms they may nof be 
aware of . . . sort of a housekeeping chore. The old 
rumors about monitors with beady eyes, antenna-likc 
feelers, radar for ears who are seen sneaking around 
hiding in school room closets just aren't true. 

I 

In all seriousness, the monitor tries to help answer 
the questions. "Is our school district in compliance 
with the rules and regulations of Title I? . . . Is our 
Title I program op<?rating exactly the way we intend 
it to? . - - Are we 4oing what we said we would in 
the application?" 

The Title I Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ui Olympia, Washington, determines 
which school districts will be monitored each year. 
^Normally, the stale monitors try to monitor one 
Ihird, or 90,t)f the 280 Title I programs in the state 
annually. 
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Monitoring 



How Come'^ 



The monitors usually spend A full day 
asking questions. The set of questions 
that a monitor uses is called the 
monitoring standards. These stan- 
dards have been carefully reviewed by 
a number of Title I experts and consist 
of questions that deal only with the 
rules and regulations of T^tle I. At the 
end of the day, the monitor usually 
meets with the su|l»erintendent and the 
Title I manager to review the findings. 
This is referr^ to as the "exit 
conference". The school district re- 
ceives a full report in the mail within 
two weeks and is instructed to correct 
any problems within thirty jiays after 
receiving the monitoring report. 



Ilni*is a case stuJy showing hon nioiiltori 

1 





District "A'' 

' It was 8:30 a.m. when the stale monitor 
arrived at School District *'A^. Both the 
monitor and the Title I manager sal down, 
hid a Clip of coffee and discussed the day's 
monH<)ring schedule. District '*A" wasn't a large 
district, ^nd the monitor would be able to visit all of 
the programs at each of the Title I buildings. There 
were two programs, one at the elementary school and 
one at the high school. The monitor also had to allow 
liiixe for reviewing the records at the administration 
building. It was going to be a busy day. 

It was decided to go to the Elementary vSchool and 
review the reading program first. The monitor wrote 
some notes after having asked tht Title I teachers 
and aides a series of questions about the program* In 
his notes, the monitor commented: "Program does 
not have written learner objectives for each child". 
(According to Title I, objectives must be established 
for each child.) 

The monitor completed the review of the elementary 
program and proceeded fo the high school to see the 
math program. Here, too, the monitor found that 
written learner objectives were riot available. Title I 
equipment was not marked **Title and not 
everyone paid by Title I was working the full number 
of hours as indicated in the application. All of these 
were violations of the Title I rules and regulations 
and were considered "non-compliance items". 



— 
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Monitoring 



How Comei' 



The monitor's day ended at the 
administration building where he re- 
viewed district records and had an 
Opportunity to speak to members of 
the Parent Advisory Council. The 
monitor asked a number of questions 
about the Title I council activities. 
The parents were very enthusiastic" 
and concerned about the Title I 
program. In facf, the parents them- 
selves asked a lot of questions about 
Title I, and the session turned out to 
be interesting for the parents and the 
monitor as well. 

After meeting with- the parents, the 
monitor completed his report and 
attended an exit conference with the 
school administrators. Everyone at the 
exit conference, including the superin- 
tendent, agreed that the monitor^s 
report was helpful and that the district 
would make sure the problem areas 
v*^ere corrected. 

though nioiiitortng of Title I pro- 
grams is required by the Office of 
Education in Washington, D.C., it 
makes good management sense to be 

— sure thwl the Title I program Is beinf 
operated in compliance with the rules 
and regulations. It doelsn't take just a 
state or federal monitor, however, to 
monitor the Title I program* Find out 

^--aboul how the Parent Advisory Couui- 
cll can lake part in the monitoring 
process^ too. ^ > 
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I he one tlunjj thiit most of us vividly remember aboui 
our sehool days is probubly nil of the tests that we 
were required to take . . . tests in math, tests in 
social studies, tests in English, tests in science . . 
tests, tesls, tests. They never seemed to stop,^Even 
when we graduated from school and thought we were 
through with Mrs-Jones and all of her biology tests, 
we tufned aroundi~flml^C^fl!l things, it was time to 
take a test to gel a job . . . iR^^n a test to drive a car. 
Since the days of biology lesH^aiid "pop" quizzes, 
testing students hasn't really changed all that much, 
except for one thing, now we realize the importance 
of keeping detailed records on the achievement of 
students. 

The testing of yesterday has become, in today's 
terminology, evaluation. Evaluation is the method of 
giving a child a test and recording the score so that it 
can be determined if the child Is learning. Of course, 
like everything else, it seems that evaluation has 
become rather sophisticated with the use of 
computers to help store test information, and so on. 
In fact, it is likely that if you ask for your child's test 
records, youMI find that the scores have been 
recorded on a computer sheet. 



V 



Evaluation 
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Ihc Su|H'sinlciulcu( of Publie IiLSduttiuiu in 
Olynipitt^ VVashin^lon, ui>C!i sophisticated com- 
puter termhmls. The records of thoxisands of 
children are evaluated and analyzed by evalua- 
Hon experts. If there's any program that ke^ps 
extensive test records on its children, it is Title 
L title I is constantly trying to answei the 
question, 'is litie I helping (he children it 
serves and if so, by hon much?'' School districts 
which receive Title I funding are required^ to 
evaluate the, progress that Title I children are 
making. The steps of evaluating and reporting 
the . resul|s usually go something like the 
following: 

i 

m Children are given a pre-test to determine 
their exact level of achievement* 

# Children who score low on the pre-test are 
sometimes given additipnal testing for selec- 
tion and/or diagnostic purposes. The second 
test helps to identify) a child's particular 
problem with reading^nath or language arts. 

# Once the child has If^Qu identified, the parent 
notifi<^, the child is placed in the Title I 
program, individual learning objectives are 
developed. Objectives not only , help guide 
instruction but determine the progress of the 
student. (f 

# At the end of the year, Title 1 students are 
given a post test. The pre and post test results 
for the year are then reported t<v the 
Evaluation Section within the Office m the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction* Al- 
though school districts must evaluate the 
achievement of Title I children each year, not 
all school districts are required to report to 
the state on an annual basis* 

# One-third of the approximate 280 school 
districts in the State of Washington are 
selected to report each year, 

# The results of the evaluation data are 
analyzed and compiled at the Office of th^ 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and ar^ 
then reported to the Office o f Educ ation in 

Washington, D.C: 



Evaluation 

. . . continued 



If ymi have additional questions, you 
niighrrtr\ contacting the person in 
charge of evaluation for-fWir school 
district. 



It is certain that evaluation has 
become an important part of Title I, 
and that there have been some major 
steps to make evaluation a reliable and 
meaningful part of the Title I pro- 
gram. You can find out more about 
evaluation by joining the Title I 
Parent Advisory Council. Also, find 
out on page 50 how you as a member 
of the Parent Advisory Council can 
help provide advice to your school 
district on important evaluation mat- 
ters. 
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"< onic one! Cmne all! Road all about it iki 
yout Title I news.'' 

The "Come one! Come aU!" approach is the kind 
of approach that every Title 1 program shou d 
take What this means is that everyone should 
be informed about the kind of job Title I is 
doing in their district. The picture concerning 
Title I can be "cleared" of any fuzzniess if the 
riffht attitude is taken, about dissemination. 
Oi ssemination is a fancy word that means 
rnforniing tKe public about information that is 
'newsworthy. Dissemination means getting the 
news out to teachers, administrators, students 
and members of the community. 



Dissemination 



A whole new attitude can be established if you 
use your dissemination resources effectively. 
Using your dissemination resources may mean 

• Developing a newsletter that tells the story 
about Title I in your school district. This can 
be a good project for Parent Advisory 

^ Council members. 

« Contacting the local newspaper to run an 
Occasional article about the job Title I is 
doing for your schooMlstrj^rt. 

• Having the Title I students who attend a 
language arts litle program develop a 

-newsletter that is sent out to the parents. 

• Using the school newspaper to run meeting 
da^tes, stories and other items of interest. 
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There are ii hftndred different ways to inform 
people ftbouf Title I. All you need is a little 
imagination. Iry developing or improving your 
dissemination efforts and you'll see tluit 
everyone will have » better and more oj>en 
attitude about the Tjjile 1 program in your 
school district. l>et's see how one school district 
solved ifs "information dilemma/* 




continued 



School District "A" 
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To say that the understanding of 
the Title I program at School 
istrict "A" was a little confus- 
ii)ig would be a gross understate- 
ment. Very few people, including 
teachers and adntinistrators^ re- 
, ally knew what Title I was all 
Vibout, They were not only unin- 
formed but were misinformed, 
liittle, if any, attempt was ever 
niade to try to "clear the pic- 

IVliss Johnson was the new Title 1 
director at School District ^^A"", 
Ii wasn't long before Miss John- 
son found that School District 
.experiencing an infor- 
n^atioh dilemma. Fortunately^ 
iVliss Johnson had transferred 
from a Title I program that 
pjlaced a great deal of emphasis 
orkdissemination. She had a lot of 
experience in handling the infor- 
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mation needs of the Titlc^ 1 
program. 

After discussing the problem with 
the Parenif Advisory Council, 
IVliss Johnsoif set out to develop a 
dissemination program that she 
and the members of the Parent 
Council felt would help '*clear the 
picture^ about Title L Together 
they wrote a simple, yet informa- 
tive brochure about Title I and 
started contacting the school and 
local newspapers. Although Miss 
Johnson knew that dissemination 
was required by Iltle I, she also 
knew that informing people was 
necessary for est^lishing the 
appropriate attitude among vari- 
ous groups of people; She knew 
that the *'Come one! Come all!'' 
approach was her he^t way of 
getting the positive kind of infor- 
mation out . « , helping to create 
a good attitude about Title I« 



IN SUMMARY 



The Law 



• fhe original Title I law was written in 1965. 

• Since 1965, Title I laws have been changed, llie last time. was in 1978. 

• Current Tide I law Is the "Educational Amendments of 1978." 

• The legislation requires Title I funds to be spent on students who are ednc at tonall y 



' di-vadvania gejL 



Rules and Regulations 



• Rules and regulations spell out all of the re<|uireineiits. 

• Rules and regulations are designed to help Title I managers run Title I programs within (he 
federal law, 

... A 



Funding 



• There are more than 2 billion dollars that the federal government spends on Title I. 

• Over 27 million dollars are being spent in the State of Washington in 1978-79. 

• Each school district must fill out an application to receive funds from Title L 

• The state must apply to the federal government for Tiile. I funds. 

• A school district is referred to as an LEA (Local Educational Agency), 

0 The State Department of Education is referred to as the SEA (State Educational Agency). 

• In Washington State, the State Department^f Education is called the S uperintendent of 
Public Instructionr 

• The f^eral government determines how much money each county in Washington State jvill 
get; , 

• The federal government requires that there be in each county, at least 10 children that meet 
one or more of the categories listed ' on page 20 of this book- 

• Xhe number of children from low-income families determines the amount of money each 
county witt receive. . ^ 

• The State determines how^muflTmoney each school district in each county will receive. 



d^|ri< 



• A grant award allows a school di;$trict to* spend its TflP I fund#l 



The Needs Assessment 

• .^The main purpose of the ^c^eds assessment is to find out exactly what the needs of students 

are. ^ • - ' ' . , 

• There ^re a number of ws^s to **run a Needs Assessment.^ See page 23 for reyfew. 

0 A Needs Assessment will help survey the opinions and attitudes of teachers, parents and 
students as well. 

#Ts math, reading, or language arts a priority? The answer can be determined by running a 
Needs Assessment. . . 
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IN SUMMARY 



Target Area Selection 



• Target Area Selection is the method used to select the eligible schools to be served by litle L 

• It is the intent of Congress that Title I be used to serve '^educationally disadvantaged children^' 
and -ttot he used for "general^ purposes/' 

• Low-income statistics such as ' Tree ajid Reduced Lunch A p plications /' '* Aid to Families with 
l)v pei\dcnt Children, ^ and ^* Ccnsus Drtia^ are Used to identity school buildines that n ill receive 
Title I funds. 

0 Once school buildings are selected,! students nho are identified for litle 1 can receive 
^^additional support^ of educatiomil "txtf^as'^ in the form of additional staff, supplies, books, 
and Title I equipment. 

• A child does not have to come from a low-income family to receive Title I service. 

• The child who comes from a low-income family isn't necessarily a low achieving student. 

• Kvery student that receives Title L services must be below grade level in reading, m^th or 
language arts. /. 

• There are six methods to scIcot a (building (on. page 25) for Title I funding.' 

• Contact your Title I director for more informdtioji concerning **Targct Area Selection,^ 



The Project Design 



• Once the Needs Assessment and Target Area Selection ha^e been accomplished, it is time to 
design the Title I project. ^ 

^ A school district must do its hontework, too. There are preliminary steps that a school district 

; must take before the Titl^i^ project is designed. (See page 26 for review.) 
« 'The amount of Title I funding is always a major consideration. A Title I project must be 
designed ^with tl]e budget in mind. 

♦ There are basic^steps that every school district must take before a Iltle I project is designed. 
Some of the s)^|>s are: • ^ . 

— Identifying which basic skills will he provi^Ied. 

— Figuring out how many children will be served by Tittle L 

— Determining which grade levels will be served. 

# In Title I language, **Don*t spread yourself too thin," means, **Don't try to do too much with 
too little.^ V / 



Monitoring 



• The monitor^g job is to help identify problems in the Title I program that nj^^ be 
"Non-compliance Items.^ " , 

• The monitor asks questions that are related to the rules and regulations of Title I and the 
description of th^ program included in the application. 

• The quesitions that the monitor uses are called "The Monitoring Standards/' | 

• The monitor's day consists of an entrance interviev^,^ite (building) visitations^ administration 
office review, Parent ^visory Council interview, and an exit conference with local school 
administrators. 

J .. / f'C fc^ 
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Evaluation 



f 



• EvaluRtioiTls. testing, recording, and analyzing the results of a student's achievement and 
progress towards meeting objectives. ! 

• Some districts may use Computers to store and analyze test Information on Students 
throughout the State of Washington. 

• Title I keeps extensive detailed records gn its students. 

• Hvcry school district is required to cvatiiate stydei«^ phrn^ress every year. 

• Not all school districts are required to report evaluation data^ the state every year. School 
districts must report test information at least once in a three-year period of time. - ^ 

• There arc several steps In evaluating and rep^irting 'Student progress. ^* 



Dissemination 



• The "Come one! Come all!" news approach is the best way to inform people about Title 1. 

• A more Informed publJc will help to smooth and clear any confusion about what the intentions 
of Title I are. ^ 

• DissemiiAtion is a fancy word that means inl'orming people. 

« There are a number of ways to inform teachers, parents, and students about Title 1. See page 
34 for review. o \ 

m Using your dissemination resources properly will help to solve the 'information dilemma'' that 
might exist at your school district. /' 
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A Basic Suucture 

• Hhmc must be a "Bui!(^ing^^PA( " for each 
building (hat serves 40 or more students in the 
t ide I proj^ram. If the^buildin^ serves fewer 
(hail 40 students und (here is not a full-time 
Title I staff member working; in (Ok^ litle I 
program, then the "Building FAi is not 
required jffor very small districts normally). 

« Kvery litle I program (hat has required 
Building PA( s'' must have a District 
Tarcnt Advisory ( ounciP' or ''I)A( 

# t he "voting membership'' of b|^th the building 
PA( and the district DAC must have at least 
51% of its m0r|1bersWho are '^)arents of 
clj^ldren in the litle I program. The rest of 
th<^ nfembership can inch^ anyone interested 
in joiying the PAC . (They must live in a 1 itle 
I attendance area.) In addition, any- teacher 
who teaches in an eligible 1 itle I attendance 
area can be elected to the litle I Parent 
Advisory CounciL 



LcJ^t's f)efine 

From now on we'll refer to the 
hl itle I Parent Advisory ( oiincil 
as (he PA( , A simple definition 
of (he PA( would sound some- 
thing like this - - . "A group of 
parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators committed to improving* 
the local l itle I program for the 
benefit of (he children it serves/' 



A Special Note 



\ 



If a school building serves more than 75 
students, then the building PAC at that school 
building must have at least eight members. Kach 
member nuist serve for at least two years and 
may be reelected. 
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me Do's^Some Don'ts 

speak openly and listen to father PAC 
members about (Ii^ir ideas and opinions, 
listen to teachers and administrators and 
nhal they have to say. 

ask questions o^ older studvnts to see if 
they ffiink litleSl is helping. 

try to take part in all aspects of the Title I 
program, 

attempt to make all scheduled mcHings. 
let your ideas and opinions be heard by a!! 
members of the PAC. 
ask for advice and information from Title 
- I teachers ai^id nfanagers whenever you 
need 46- 

IK)J)^T put doni[i^the advice and recommenda- 
tions of 6 1 hers on the PAC. 

^)QINrT wnit until a problem reaches a head. 
, Tr/ to prevent problem^ before they 
ocQur. 

IX) NT wait until you get to the meeting before 
you think of questions to Hsk. Try to 
prepare y'burself before the PAC meet- 
ing. 

DON'T wait for other PAC members to" inform 
you about Title I rifles and regulations^. 
Read them yourself. There is lots of 
information available for you to read. 

rK)NT put down teachers and administrators. 
They have feelings, too. If you show 
respect for the leachelr and what he oV 
she is attempting to do, then you will , 
find that the Title 1 meeting will be ^ 
useful and meaningful. 



Responsibilities 

Whether you serve on a Title I 
Building PAC, a District Advisory 
C?r^uncil or both, there are some basi(* 
responsibilities that every council 
mernber should know. Advisory Coun- 
cils \ire: 

♦ Responsible for providing advice in 
the planning of the Title I program 

♦ Responsible for providing advice in 
the develofMnent of the litle I 
program 

♦ Responsible for providing advice in 
the operation of the Title I program 

♦ Responsible for pro>iding advice in 
ejaluation of the Pitle I program 
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EVERYONE 



• 



Each parent, each teacher, and administrator 
involved with Title 1 has n role to play, loci's 
\ start with the parent. 





The Parent's Role 
Is to . . • 



# Become involved* It is the parent body that 
helps ^'pull the Title I t^am o^tpge^her.'^ 

# Provide advice to the teachers t'na principal 
Who operate il^e Title I program. ^ 

# Get Involved in tasks such as: reviewing the 
application/ giving advice on the needs 
assessment, asking for reports on the amount 
of money spent throughout the year, asking 
the Title I manager to go over information 
contained in the Title I Instructioniil DRD 
(State Application page B-5 Data* Retrieval 
Document.) 

The Parent Council will be a success if parents 
know their needs and know what they vtant . . , 
and can delive; it. ^ 



The Title I V 
Staff's Role 
Is to . . i-- 

• Answer questions. It is the Job 
of the Title I staff to answer 
the questions of parents as 
fully as possible* 

• Explain the program clearly 
' > and tell the parent how it meets 

the needs of the students- 
Ask questions^ of the parents 
and show an jnterest in the 
information and ideas ^ that 
parents want to share. 

• ll^e iipformative. Try to inform 
parents abou| the latest in- 
structional techniques and ma- 
terials that are being used. The 
Title I start" should act as a 
resource tor parents to come to 
and rely "on. [ 

m Make home visitati'ons if it 
seems appropriate. 

• Inform parents of th^ir child's 
opportunity to be included in 
the Title I- program. 
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has a role 




-The Principal's Role 
Is to . . . V 

• Help establish n school PAC 

• Set the tone i«d ^Tcatc a meaningful 
relationship between^Nlie school and the 
parent <!ommunity<---~^\ v 

• Be enthusiastic/f hose priiicipals who tend to 
be enthusiaat^ ibout the l)tle I program tend 

. to have parent supporter^ who are eiffective 
and creatf a more toftperative environment 
for .the /chool, / 

• Be helplWit istlic principal's job to inform 
and 'advlse]mrwits when problems occur. 

• Be communic}itive. The principal should ^ 
adopt an open door policy to parents, and 
establish and maintain an effective communi- 
cation line with the Parent Advisory Council. 
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The Title I 
Manager's Role 
Is to . . . 

• Help rAC members organize and operate the 
PAC ^according to Title I rules and regs. 

• Inrorm parents about all facets of the Title I 
program, including rules and regs, applica- 
tion, and evaluation reports^v 

• Seek advice from parents oil all aspects of the 
litle I program. j 

• Be open about the pros and cons of operating 
a Title I program. 

m Be sensitive to parents^^^^e^s* 

• Create a cooperative relationship between 
parents, teacher^rlfimd administrators. 




The rules UnA regulations of Tkie I require thai 
parents must elect members to the Parent Advisory 
('ouncU. You should remember , . , 



♦PUBLIC LAW 95-561— NOV. 1, mft 
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''Sec. 125. (d) ICSTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY C'OllNaKS.~<l) A locftl edncfttlonal 
^agency may receive funds under this title only If It establishes an aWIsory council for Its* 
entire school district which — 

'*(A) has a majority of members who are parents of children to be served by 
projects assisted under this title, who shall either be (i) elected by the project area or 
school advisory councils required to bo established by paragraph (2XA) of this 
subsection, or (li) elected by the parents in such areas; , ^ 

♦*(B) Includes such additional members as may be (I) elected by the project area or 
school advisory councils required to be established by ^jmragraph (2XA) of this 
f subsection, or (il) elected by the pdrents In such areas; \ ^ 

"(C) Includes representatives of children and schools eligible to be served by, but 
not currently participating in, programs assisted with funds provided under this title, 
who shall be elected by the i^rcnts in such areas; and 

**(D) is established In accordance with j^e^iations 'to be issued by the 
Coihniissioner which provide alternative lyodels to caiW out subparagraphs (A) through 
(C) of this paragraph. ^ T 

"^2) (A) A local edijsational agency may receive funds under this title only If It 
establishes nn advisory Council for eadh project area or project school, except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), which — 

"(i) has a Jiiajority of members who are parents of children to be served by 
programs assisted under this litle^ and 

"(li) Is composed of members elected by the parents In ea||^roject area or project 
^ school. 

**(B) In the case of any projett area or project school In which nbt more than one 
fuU-tlme equivalent staflT member Is paid wHh fuhds provided under this Utie, and in which 
noTmore thap forty students participate in such programs, the requirements of subparagraph 
(A) shall be watv^. " • 

"(C) In thQ o^se of any project area or project school In which 75 or more students are 
served by programs assisted by funds provided under' this title, each such project area or 
, project school advisory council, in additl9n to meeting the requlrenlfcnts of subparagraph (A), 

shall— , ^ , 

"(i/W composed of not less than 8 members, who shall serve for terms of two 
years^^fter which time they may be re-elected; 
• '*(il) elect officers of the council after It has been fully constitutedj and 

"(Hi) meet a sufficient nuinber of times per year, according to a schedule anc^v^t 
locations to be determined b'y such council 

"(3) Any individual who Is a teacher at a school serving a project area or Is a parent of a 
child residing in an eligible school Attendance area or attending an eligible school shall be 
eligible to be elected as a member of th* dlstrlct-wl^e advisory councils established pursuant 
to paragraph (I), but nothing in this sentence shall preclude the eUglbillty of other Individuals 
who are residents In that district. No individual who Is a teacher at a project school or a 
school serving a project area shall »e ineligible to be elected'as a member of a district-wide 
or project area or school advisory council on the basis of residency outside suf h area or 
district. 



♦As amended by PX, 96-46 August 6, 1979, 
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^- Begin and end meetings on time 

• Remind other members atfout meetings 

• Spread Jobs aroi^id 

. Listen to others and encourage participation 

• Pliin a meaningful agenda 

. See that members receive the agenda prior to the 
meeting 

. Stay on tdpic 

. Avoid^iving own opipions and taking sides on 
issues 

; Allow time for new concerns 
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The Membership 
Drive 

membership drive usually starts 
with the lltle I school staff making 
the first contact with parents. Letters, ' 
phone calls, and personal visits are 
' typical methods used to start the ball 
rolling. In all school districts you'll 
find teachers, counselors, principals 
and Title I managers informing par- 
ents that their child is in the Title I 
(program and that a Parent Advisory 
Council ne<lds to' be established. Most 
parents are willing <o get started if 
they kti<i)W enough about their respon- . 
sibilitles/ That's why the school's job 
isn't completed after the initial con- 
t9ct Is made. It's,up\to the school to 
parents inla;clear and concisiw'^ 
for .«3|cample, looj. at the s4mp|e* 
^provided in the section VTips 






I hc l ido { stuff shouhl help parents with ricrjfltlng 
of parent couiu il numbers. Many times the I itie I 
itafT can provide good '1ei»ds" when it con\cs to 
recruiting parents^ to join the PA( You-o«f» stad 
your membership drive if you follow sorfie of these 
important steps ... 



Step 



• Title J st^lf must coirtact 
parents infer iniiig them that 
their child jias been selected for 
S the Tille I progranil ) / 



Step 



/ 



• The us^ of *>eteran niembbrs'j 
ilways useful in helping to 
:nHt PAC members. 




If a parent says no, try to find 
out why the negative response. 
Maybe the parent was misin- 
fornW or received no informa- 
tion »t all. 



Step 



Most community people will be 
delighted to serve on the Title 1 
PAC. Serving on thp PAC 
should not be a "burdp" ; . . 
it is an honor and an opportu- 
nity ^to Ji^lp children learn. 



Step 



r 



No one method of recruiting is 
best. Methods may vary from 
PAC to PAC Try to adopt a 
method thi^t is comfortable for 
your school community. 



Step 



In* the beginning of the year, 
jrchooJs usually hold «n ''open 
house". Take this opportunity 
to talk about PAC activities. 
Ask opinions of those in atten- 
dam:e qnd fell tliem when the 
n<^xl scheduled meeting is. IVy 
handing out the KAC schedule 
for the next tJ| or three 
months. 



Step 



• Recruit members who will 
niiike Your litle I project 



successful. 



step 



• Teachers and other staff mem- 
bers sliould ask parents to join 
the PAC. 



Step 



/ 



A committee of parents can be 
used to make personal contacts 
to parents who have children in 
the program. A separate com- 
mittee can 1)e used ' to make 
phone calls. (Note: privacy 
rights of parents are not viola- 
ted if they have been initially^ 
oontacted by a member of the 
Title I staff informing them 
that their child has been se- 
lected for Title I and they hai|e 
given, their consent for that 
placement.) 
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Ftom time to time I?AQ experience problems 
nmintaining continued interest* Try reviewing 
some ba^ic" reasons for tlie problem. 



Is ft cftlendur of pUnned meeting 
dates provided? 

^ nicettng9 being held Ht uppropri- 
ate times <»nd places? 
Are evening meetings necessary? 
Are separate day/evening meetings 
necessary to accommodate everyone s 
Interest and w^rk schedule? 
Are meetings being held in comfort- 
able Md non-threatening loca^ipns? 
Are Ae meetings informative and 
friendly? 

Do you remind members of meetings 
by mail or by phone? 

Are babysitting and transportation 
arrangements made for those who 
need them? (Certain expenses can be 



)Y ntle L Ask your title I 
director /or details.) * ' » 
is there a^M)pportunUy for all parents 
to speak their mind^^ach meejlirlg? is 
there a "free speech** time ort the 
agenda? ^ 
I)o the meeting$ end with a feeling of 
satisfaction and/or accoinpllshment? 
Are meetings too lengthy? ^ 
Do you tell pkrents when the next 
meeting will be held before they leaVe 
(he meeting? 

Are minutes of the previous meeting 
and agenda for the- next meeting 
provided so that adequate time can be 
given for personal review and prepa-* 
ration? 
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The Complaint. Procedure 



V 



Curr^ntiY wc refer to what used <o be called 
'Mho grievance procedure" , . . as the ''com- 
plaint procedure.'' Althoujjh ver> similar (o each 
other, the complaint procedure outlines (he steps 
tiflit one must co through if one lias a complaint 
about th<^ Title I nrograin. Jn essence, the 
complaint procedure helps provide a logical step 



by step approach for a parent or citi/en to use 
in voicing a complaint. It is only natural that if 
a parent has h conq>Iiun< about the Title I 
program, there be an orj^ani/ed approach to 
handle tliat complaint. Below you will f^nd a 
good example of a complaint procedure. Also 
you will find examples of complaint procedures 
in ^'lips and lidbits." ^ 



\ 




PLAINT Rr^oi unoN^ 



(le shalf 
nrwcn 



Section ilH, ICach local educadonftl agency which receives funds under this (Kle 
develop and implementrin accordance with criteria prescribed by tl^ ( ommissioner, 
proccdure^i for the resolution of complaints made to that agency by parent advisory councils, 
parents^ teachers, or other concerned organizations or Individuals concerning violations of 
this title, or of applicable provisions of the General Education Provisions Act in connection 
with programs under this title. Such procedures shall — 

"(1) provide specific time liiplts for investigation and resolution of complaints, which 
shall not exceed thirty days unless a longer period of time is provU^ by ^e State 
educational agency due to exceplftwifll circumstances in accordanco- with regidations 
established by the Commissioner: ^ 

provide an opportunity for the complainant or the complainant's representative, or 
both, to present evidence, including an op|>ortunity to question parties involved; 

**(3) provide the right to appeal the final resolution of the local educational agency fo 
the State educational agency within thirty days after receipt ^f the written decision; and 
**(4) provide for the dissemination of information concerning these procedures to 
interested parties, including all di^jrict and school, parent advisory comi^ils. 
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The PAC Bylaws 

Bylaivs are a simple set of rules^ 
agreed to by a majority of the 
members of the PAQ spe^cifying ho>v 
an organization is tq be run. They 
state generally aecepted rules about 
the structure and ^|>^ration of the 
organization. Establishing bylaws for 
both bttUding PACs And district PACs 
is ^ required by Title I rules and 
regulations. Below is a sample i^f the 
PAC bylaws. 




SAMPtF BYLAWS 



Article I. Naihc »wJ purpose **. , . fo *d»Uc (he 9cA»0l dUtrlct in Ihc 
design and opcrillon of compensatory education progranw. 3i|>eciflc«!ly 
those funded under lltle 1 tSEA . . 

Article U. Terms «nd condition*! of membership. Eligibility " for 
membership. 

Article III. OfTicem. Title, duties and tefniK of. each office- 

Article IV. Election procedures. How and when ofUcers are nominated 
and elected, bow they may be replaced between Sections. 

Article V. Committees or Task Forces. IloS and whyl^AC committees 
are to be organized, how and when members pre appointed, replftced or 
removed. . 

Article VL Meetings. On what sort of ichedi/lif the PAC meets, what 
constitutes a quorum» what procedures ffOvern the conduct of meetings. 

Article VU^ParliamenJarv Author^), fenerolly accepted ruleft of 
procedure (fOr example, Robertas Rules of Order) which provide 
guidelines f^r conducting a mee^tlng. 

i Article VuV Amendments. How b)d|wt can be changed. 
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m Minute^ 

Simply spenking, the nt|niite$ ftro a 
record ot the mceung. Minut(^5 arc 
recorded in a varjejly of nays dcjV^d- 
ing on individual style. Ihe saiuple 
below wlljbelp jfow sH np your 
minutes, I 



SAMTLE MINljTliS 



time and place of meeting ! 
attendance 

approval of signed minutes 
commiltcc reports and actioln taken 
ncvt' business anc} action taljcn 
date of next meeting ; 
name of person submitting piinuics 



rhe Agenda 



The aj^nda is if plan of what 

expected to be discussed during the 
meeting. Agendas are u^uallv 5>e( by 
the chairperson nith input from the 
council and Title I personnel See the 
sample below. 




sampli aui-nda 

Welcome and introductions 
minutes 

committee reports 
new business ^ ^ 
special presentation 
adjournment 



films, speaker, etc. 



OCT 



# Open 

• visit a 




^p^miilar activity 
erve Title I classe;^ 




APRIL 



■ ^ ' • evaluation 

• election of PA 

?er!c V 





Information ^ 
iiniunication . — 
ictions of TideJ^ tf^pW staff 
establish PAC (before %ct5ber 15) as outlin 
under WHAT%fK)ES A PA^L DO? 



JANQ 



work out a bi^dget 
needs assessment , 




ers for t|>e foUowittg 



le lollowmg 
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11 "y^KK -^W^ f? ^ ' -^:- 1 ' " 




I horo ure a mimbor of ways you 
can help advise your school 
district on the project design- 
First of all, don't feel that 
because you're not an cjiucator 
you are not qualified to ask 
questions. The litle I manager 
and the rest of the teaching staff 
need your advice. One way to. 
identify with your responsibilities 
is to think of the PAC as perhaps 
a board of di/ectors. The board 
of directors is a group of people 
who rely on those with the 
expertis^e to provide iuforniation 
so that they can make decisions 
for the good of all. Even those 
who serve on the board m 
directors for your local school 
district aren^'t experft, for exam- 
ple^ on school finance or facilities 
planning. The^ must continuously 
ask questions so that they will hie 
able to provide their input. An- 
other way in which the PaTCrtt 
Advisory Council is much like ihr 
. board of directors for sehopl 
district, is timt the Title 1 P^C 
represents a group of people 
committed to. the children Title I 
serves. 



ERIC 
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Hisr0 we^om^ tim tiiftt wlU g«t - ^ 



cm mlp advise the district on 
Title I program. ' 





EMtmfe School mv 

WILL msJ YOU TO CbMiPAKE 

TITLE i rioaK4Mg( 





fnd Baits 




If you recall, baclTon page 28 in chapter 3 >ve 
talked about the dilemma that Dave Roberts 
experienced at District **B'\ Remember that 
Dave I'eceived an wicrease in his Title I budget; 
ho>vevef, the cost of salaries and hooks were so 
high tliat Dave decided not to expand his- 
program- Dave laid all of ^le cards on the table 
and infolrmed the parents about the situation* 
rhe reaction of the parents was overwhelmingly 
in favor of Dav(*'s decision. The reaction of the 
V\i was favorable because the PAC asked 
Dave to inform them and recommend to them 
. . * they weren't afraid to attack the problem. 
It wasn't easy however The PAC thoroughly 
weighed the decision by asking iniportani 
questions lil^: 



• How much of an increase in money did we 
get? 

• How much will it take t^run the Title ! 
program for next year? ^ 

• Will we have to cut back on any of the 
programs? 

• Is it necessary to run the I ille I progritm at 
its current level? 

• Will the number of children have to be 
reduced? 

• Is there any ()istrict money to help support 
and expand the Title I program? 

1 hese and other questions helped the members 
of the PAC arrive at a recommendation and 
helped Dave make the fmal decision to keep the 
program at its current level and not to cut back 
or expand* You can see that asking Nquestions 
and relying on the lUtle I manager to/ supply 
information is the best way to get the job done. 
Remember to always keep an open mind about 
things. An opeo^iind will lead to an open and 



cooperative nieeti 



lOnind 
^etihgk^^ 
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Thm' rtre mnnv Title I adivitics thai take place diirin^^ the 
seh«H»l year. Below you will find a month by month <»utliru' of 
some oi ihese acJivities, Ol coujse, MiH S TL*. Is^iiics ^liJy 
from tuchool dbtrict to school district; l)ovkc\er, the more 
you know about Title I yearly activities, the more questions 
you will be able to ask and, consequently, the more helpful 
you will become. 





September 

• Inscrvicc activities foV teaching staff 

• Pre-testirig o^l^^udent population < 

• Test ..given (til «>^tMdents for selection 
purposes , '\ ^ 

• Students wlif) ft^ie id^nfi^ed as being the 
"greatest (in notd" alrej selected 

• Pare^><s^ii^fe nfidmtHl of tfte selection of- 
. their c^i^dren^ fW ™ T serviced ^ 

•vj^all inrti^^mentatid^/eportisJ sent to^e 
sftite (iv^AetAilsWf stM^t popu^fltion, 

etc\^ ■ '-^ -x, • 

• Monitoring of Hff^ I f^rogriimf ^eg^n 
(state^ federal nionito)|s) 

• Recruitment of membek continues 



• PACsi require additional training (rules 
and regulations, PA( training, meetinjj 
techniques) 

• PACs develop a dissemination program 
'to help inform the public 

December ^ 



i state and 
only if proj- 

fstrument 



• Program contwiues 

• PACs review /the 
federal-] 
ect hi^^N 

• PACs Gfl^a^ --^.-...^^ 

. PACstf%^^i:|^^Ti^^2^^^ 
. PACOi^^^jth^^ » 

>cr6 pC llie^H^^ti^^^-o^ to 
i XJvliRrcnde'x^ltflf >nay be 
(ill ,MHyivfi}h/(^^ 



proj 



ofTere* 



November 

program continues 



• PA^ need orientation to the Title T 



program 

• Recruitment of members continues / 
'ERIC- 
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January <v§vWM/-^ i 

• Program cor^^des 

• PAfe review needs assessment proce- 
dures 

\« PACs continue to use newsletters, bulle- 
tii^s and other means to inform the public 
about Title I 
- • Continue program visitations 
*$t^ Monitoring of programs continues 

^ 57 . 



Most of these activities apply to\u school districts 
whether large or small 1 hey certainly do not .occur 
in the same <>rdcr hiif are sfa<cd <o ghe the PA<' 
member a general idea of all of the tasks that niUNt 
be accompftshcd over (he jiKTiod of nuie monfhs. \oiir 
Jitle I manager needs your help and advice to 
effectively help the V\(\ in return, carry out its 
functic^qs. 




February 



# Program 4:ontiniies 

# Needs a.^essmcjnt'^is conducted 

# PACs jdontinuiii to hold nietetings to 
AfScmd current efforts and possible plans 
for nei?Kj^ear'$ program 

e Revie^of tn^ iie^if^i^se§sineut results is 
complef 

# Distrk^ ^P^i ^ ^^^^^^ f^i'gf t build- 
ings. ^ACsyranf^ fm targets 
selectpoil VX \\ 

# Moiiii^^ring Iqf Ipr^jt^-amStKCOrttinues 

A- 

March 



^ District jrib^umulat^ low-income st\^tis- 
tics As mi March Jlst for fsyrget lii^ea 
seldl^tion purposes / 

j^-IMrCs revie^ selecf ion of buildings . 

• PAC?s begln to discuss proj^t design. 

• Titli^Jy^^ manager usually attends 
Title v-a|^plication Workshops 

• Evaluatioit .wQrK^h<]{ps are held for Title I 
manager 

Aprd 



• Program continues 



1^ 




• Project design is reviewed and ^Sialized 
by PA(s 

Project applicatimi begins to take shape. 
(Some applicatiojn^ may include summer 
school activities^ . 

• Progirani monitjbiJing\contim»es by the 
state lOonitors 

• PACs rfe>^ew the tTiU^ I application lind 
give filial Jippr^val (^pllcatjfon is signed 

, by the p\C ^hafrp^on) / ^ 
ApptieatK>n is sent to the /Office of the 
~ Stipefintendent of Public Instruction, 
Title I ofHce 

• PACs plan for next year's PAC activities 

' V 

May , 

• The Tjtl^ I office reCeivefj ^p|>lifcation$ 
from ground the state \ \ 

% • Proglraiii conti^u^s 

• State-iyide rtionitc riijig of J)r(igrams ends 
Post ij^iA are giieii to 11tie\I students 

• PAC^'ffclize business Veitivities 

I Wi. ' 

.June \j 



• Evaluajfllon of l^i results ^ y 

• End of the year report is sent into the 
state 



Building 
A 

PAC to Last 

Ihorc arc soino fiood roasons \>Iin piuent 
councils lose steum. Often, us a child proyrcssos 
ho or she no longer needs iitle 1 assistance. As 
a result, parents drop out and the PA(" faces the 
prohleni (,f hijjh turnoNcr. nij»h turnover can he 
caused h> other things, too . . . thinj^s like: 

• Meetings that don't meet the needs and 
interests of the parents. 

• Agendas that are limited to rules and 
rejjulations. 

• Meetinys that don't take place in a friendl> 
and open atmosphere. 

• Meetings that are created for "ruhher 
stamping" onl>. 

When huildin}" a V \(\ huild it to last. Make 
sure that the PA( isn't created to satisfy the 
monitor and rules and regulations. Be sure that 
the PA( is an integral part of the Title I 
program. Remember, it is iu)t the rules and 
regulations that the iV\( is created to satisfy 
. . . the PA( is to saiisf> and \>ork for 
children. It is the children who suffer in the 
ion^ run if the Parent Advisor) Council doesn't 
do its job. I hink about it . . . don't .\ou want 
Nour child to }iet the ver> best? . . . Wni can 
Stan, b> joining the lille I Parent Advisory 
Council. Novvl 
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lisiining can consist of many differeni things, 
lo some, training the PAC might mean going 
Over the latest filmstrips and handbooks about 
Title I. To others training might mean a simple 
presentation on rules and regulations. It's hard 
to tell which method of training really serves the 




purpose. Some districts lihuLii/ several training 
program5j designed with everybody's interest in 
mind (or so they think) and those who have Plan 
A . . . always have a Plan C, D or whatever^ to 
rely on. It's just plain difficult to organize a 
training program that serves everyone's inter- 
ests. 



ERLC 



Perhaps the best method is the **zeroing-in-method". 
Unlike the **shotgmr' approach, the '*/eroing-in- 
niethod'' helps you to Identify whajU^our specific 
PAC training needs are. It goes something like thi3 



• Form a committee of two or three DAC members. 

• Develop a mini needs assessment designed to ask 
members of the parent councils in the district what 
they feel the training needs of parents are. 

• Review the results of tlie mini needs assessment 
with members of the district parertt council, 

• Once you've reached an agreement about what you 
think the training needs are, then start to plan 
your training program. 

• Determine your financial resources (of course an 
initial okay should have been given by the district) 

• Determine your human and material resources. 
(Will you need presentors or will most of your 
training 1)e geared to visual presentations using 
films, slide projectors, etc*) 

• Remember! Design your training program based 
on the results of your mini needs assessment. 
Don*t stray ftv^ay* 

• Use your local resources first before you ask for 
outside presentors. You may jRnd your teaching 
staff, for example, is well prepared to make a 
pres^tation of the use of. tape recorders in the 
ciHssroom* ^ 

• Always work witfiyhe Titk. list^^^ . ask 
questions and seek their advicV, 



The "zeroing-in-method^ wofks best If 
the PAC is willing to train at a slow, 
steady, but sure pace. It's not critical 
if yon don't get to every item listed on 
the mini needs assessment. Reniembef, 
there is always next year. Time and 
patience will eventually transfer your 
training efforts from a novice attempt 
to a more sophisticated approach 
which — who knows — niay end up 
serving "everyone^'s interest." 

The *'2eroing-in-niethod" is one of 
many imaginative ideas" that parents 
and Title I staff can create. It's not a 
method desitgned by an /educational 
consultant firm or a ta&k force of 
committee menl^|^. It p simply \ an 
expression of individual' ideas to\ a 
body of people. Yon, Joo, have tne 
opportunity to imagine, create and 
explore a number m different ways to 
make the PAC an interesting and 
challenging force for education. 
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IN SUMMARY 



Let's Define, 

« rjie Title I VM is a group of parents, le*chers, iirid H<1minis(ri»lors tonuuiKcd (o improving 
the local Title I program for the be^nefit of children. 



A Basic Structure 

• litle I Parent Advisory ( ouncils consist of nieniber?< elected by the parents. 

• A building PAC is required for each building that serves 40 or more /students In the Title I 
progfram. 

• A building PAC is not reqiifred if the Title 1 program serves fewer than 40 Title I students and 
triere is not a full-time Title I staff member working in the Title I program. 

• f^very Title I program that has required building PA( s must have a District Advisory Council 
for the Title I program. 

• The voting membership of (he building and district Parent Advisory Councils consists of: 

A 51% majority who are parents of children in the Title 1 program. 

Those interested in joining the PAC and live in eligible attendance areas. 

Teachers who teach in eligible attendance areas can also be elected to the Title I PAC. 

• Schools that servi> more than 75 students and have more than one full-time Title I staff 
member must have at least 8 members on the building PAC. Each member must serve for at 
least two years and may be reelected. ^ 



Responsibilities 



• Every council member has the res|>onsibility for providing advice in the planning, development, 
operation an<J evaluation of the lltl<^ I program. ^ 

I 

The Membership Drive 

• Letters, phone calls, and personal visits arc typical methods used to start the membership 
drive. 

• The Title I staff should help parents with recruiting of parent council members. 

• Title 1 staff must contact parents informing tR^m that their child has been selected for the 
Title I program. 

• A comlhittee of parents can be used to make personal contacts to parents who have children in 
the program. 

• The use of veteran members is always useful in helping to recruit PAC members. 

• Recruit members who wftl make yoW Title I project successful. 

• Take the opportunity to talk about PAC activities at a school open house. 
^* Try to analyze i^-hy some meetings don't seem to work out. 

Are meetings held at appropriate times? ^ V 
Are meetings informative and friendly? 
Do you remind members of meetings by mail or by phone? 
Are babysitting and transportation arrangements made for those who need it? 



/ 

< 
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IN SUMMARY 



Complaint Procedure 



• Hie complaint procedure outlines the steps thiit one must go through if one has a complaini 
about the Title I program. 

• The complaint procedure provides a logical step by step approach in voicing a complaint. 

• The complaint procedure may consist of: 

Time limits for investigation and resolution of complaints. ^ 
An opportunity to present evidence. ' 
The right to appeal the final resolution of a complaint. 
Dissemination of information concerning procedures. 



Providing Advice on the Project Design 

• Ask the Title I manager to fully describe the Title I program for the entire district. 

• Ask for all necessary information from the Title I maiiager. \ 

• Ask for definitions of educational terms. 

• Ask for reports that will help you determine how the THl^ I program is operating. 

• Try to compare previous efforts with new attempts to determine if progress is being made. 

• Ultimately, the final decisions are made by the Title 1 manager and district personnel. 

• Always keep an open mind. An open mind will lead to an 0|>en and coo|>erative^ meeting. 



Reviewing -Activities That Occur During the 
School Year 

# September 

Inseryiqe 
Pre-testing ^ 
Selection of children 

Students are identified as being in the greatest need 
Parents are notified 

# October ^ 
I Fall implementation report 

Organizational meetings of PACs take place 
Monitoring of programs begins ^ 
Recruitment of members continues ^ * , ' 

# November 
L^ACs need orientation to Title I . 

PACs develop a dissemination program 
PACs require additional training 



V 
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ITi SUMMARY 



• December 

PACs review results of state and federal monitoring reports (if approprinte) 
PACs create a monitoring instrument for PAC monitoring 
PACs visit all of the Title I schools 

Members of PAC attend or plan to attend any conferences 

e January 

PACs review needs assessment 

( ontinue program visitations ^ 
PACs continue dissemination efforts 

0 February ft ^ A 

Needs assessment continues 

PACs review past efforts and look into possible plans for the future 
District prepares to select target biiilding6 
Monitoring continues statewide 

• March 

Districts accumulate lo>^-inconie statistics as of March 1st 
PACs review selection of buildings 
PACs di!^uss project design 

• April ' V 

Project design is reviewed and fmalized 
Project ffppl^ation begins to take shape 
PACs reviipw the Title I application 

Application is serit to the iltle I office in Olympia, WA 
PACs plan for next year's PAC activities 

• May 

Iltle I office receives applications from around the state 
Monitoring of programs state-wide ends 
Post tests are administered to children 
PACs finalize all business activities ♦ 

Building A PAC to Last' 

• Make suire that meetings meet the needs and interests of the parents 

• Dpn't \\i$H tfgehda^^ to rules and regulations 

• Make sure that meetings relay a friendly and open atmosphere 

• Don't create meetings for rubber staWiping; purposes * 

• Be siiin^/fhat the PAC is an integral part of the Title I program 
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SiipcTiiilendeiit of Public Iiis(ructfoii (SPI) 

Old ( Buildin}',. Olvmpia. VVnshin^ton *>H504 

Title 1 Program Office (SPI) Telephone: (206) 753-3220 
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MA n\II (j^riuU- Uh'U 1 Iu' icnn usrd lo 

tlnliirrn ol *i given agr oi gi.ulr 

AH) TO FAIVIIIH^IS WITH DFPFNDFNI ( Nil. 
DRKN (AFIK ) riiis program provides iiuiiicy 
to families w'tio do iu)i have enough lo support 
their ehihircn 

W lOC'XMON The ;niiouiil of nu^nev artn;Hlv 
set asuie loi a Stjieoi loi al sehool dislru t nnih*» 
litle I 

ATl'FK A HON A legal document submitted b> 
the local scluH)! district lo the Superintendent ol 
Public Instruction's Iitlc I olVice 

•VriFNOANf^F ARFA The geographic area 
served by a particular scluu)l 

\ri)[ I An amlit is a review ol program ami 
linancial records to determine il money has been 
pro|K*rly used 

AUTHORIZATION The maximum allowable 
iiniounl which (\)ngress could appropriate for 
Title I according lo the (ormula in ihc law. 

AVKRA(;F. daily AriF.NI)AN( F Average 
daily attendance is the average number ol 
t hildren in school each day I very State has its 
own way of computing average daily attendance. 

AVERAGE PER-PUPIF EXPENDITURE 
Average per-pupil expenditure is* the total 
amount of Stale and local money spent on public 
elementary and secondary education in the State 
(or nali(.>n) divided by the number of children in 
public elenienlary and secondary schwis m the 
State (or nation), 

BASIC SKILIS ^ Those fundamental skills which 
arej^cquircd in order to obtain a good education; 
reaoing, math and language arts. 

BUILDING PAC — A group of people serving on a 
Title 1 Parent Advisory ( ouncil at a local school 
building 

CARRYOVER BUDGET - Unused monies car 
ried over lo the following year's l^dgel. 

CENSUS — A |X)pulalion and housing survey 
conducted once every 10 years. ^ 

COMPARABILITY A study carried out each 
year lo determine that students in Tille I schools 
Tcceivc from Stale and local funds services equal 
to th6se received by students in non-Title 1 
schools. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION (remedial edu- 
cation) — A program designed to make up for 
shortcomings in a cliild's learning cxpcriqncc. 

COMPLIANCE ~ Means having followed all the 

rules for Title L 
CONCENTRATION — Concenfration means 
limiting the use of Title I funds lo the children 
who have ihe^eaiest educational need. 
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<"()! '\'T\* \ . on ni \ is ,\ f*e'*|i*.> a phu |>o| it n ,i! 
suIhIivisumi wilhin .i '.tj!<^ ( ounlus in inosi 

st.ltCN I J I*, hide \C \ Ci .ii liuoi djsU K i-s 

f*^ll+RIA A standaid by whicli a judgment oi 
decision is niaile 

( URKK UI.UM Course of Study used in the 
eiiueation of \luilenjs 

l>I A<»N<>S I K lo examine and analv/e m ,ui 

a ! it'inpl lo undei '.1 .1 nil oi e\ [^laut 

DISSIMINA HON Spuad lu citeulale mtoi 
niadon 

I^ISIRK I l>A( A group of people serving on a 
litle I Parent Advisory CouneiTfor the entire 
school district 

\ in i( A I IONAI LV I)ISAI)\ AN I A(rl I) A 

child wliiT IS noi able to ilo the school work 
expected ol childien his/liei age because ol 
economic, social, language or cultural problenw 

EI.KMENTARV and SE( (|siI)ARV EDIK A- 
^ nON A(T (ESEA) This act passed in 1965 
included provisions under Title 1 lo fund projects 
lo hel[) educationally disadvantaged chddren. 

irrAirNrARV S( nOOI. Serves kindergarten 
tluotigli (>th or Sill grades 

EVAEDATION An examination or delerniina- 
iion-jof a chdd's learning progress that compares 
knowledge, performance, and achievement to 
expectations. 

FEEDBACK The return of oral and written 
opinions of people. 

FIXED COSrS I'mployec benefits, i.e., scxial 
I security, health and dental insurance, retire- 
J inenl, etc, 

FISCAL YEAR The fiscal year is July 1 lo June 

30. 

(iOAl>> An object or end that one or a group of 

people strive lo attam. 
GRANT /tWARD A grant is the amount of 

money given to an agency for a particular 

purpose. The grant cannot be more than the 

allocation. 

HIGH SCHOOL - Serves grades 9-12. - 

IMPLEMENTATION - l!ow the project is 
operated or carried out. 

INPL'T Voiced opmions and ideas. 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (LEA) A 
board ol education or legal authority having 
administrative control over nubile education in a 
comity, township, or school district. 

MAINTENANCE^ OF EFFORT ^ - Maintenance of 
LfTort means that the State or local school 
district must continue to support public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools within the Slate (or 
district) to the same extent or belter than it did ^ 
before Title 1 funds were available. 
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\IK.HV\I < 1111 I) t^^K \\l^»> ^»v>ssc^ sJukW 

(l<K-s ;igrit*iih\Hi»i wmk aiui hslunji 

M()Nr!X)RIN(; Monilonhg means checking or 
f overseeing lo be suTre evcryihmg is Ull righl or. in 
^ ihc case of lUlc I. thai iIk project apphcalion 

and project operations follow l alcral and Slate 

rules. 

M I l>S VSSI SSM! Nl A sliulv of a •.ludcnt\ 
eilucalional problcios anil how they cao l>c 
solval ' 

NK;I KM I) AND I)KLINqIIJv^<I PR<)(,U vm 

D(jsigncd to cxt>and an0 irtiprovc cducatioaal 
progra"n\s *for children (iving in instilulior\^ 
serving neglected and deliinqucni clnldien \ 

N()N-l*rBI.I( S( gOOl A private school ran 
and supjx^rted by a priv;|tc organization 

()BJK( 'ri\'t' A siateincTU of the outcome 
expected I 

ONSM'K VlSri; An onsikc visit is a trip to a 
project location. It may haV'e several purposes 
to monitor, lo provide technical assistance, or to 
identify g<H)d practices 

IVVRI M J KA( HI R ASSOM AM()\ \V\ \) A 
group of parents and teachers working together 
for the benefit of childre^r 

PRIMARY SCTIOOK . - Kindergarten through 
3rd grade. 



PRIORIIIKS Matters \vhich should receive 
earliest attention. 

PR<)( KI)l'RK " A particular way of doing 
somothing. 

PROGRAM — A Title I prof[ram is all the projects 
in a school district or si^tc- 



1 1 < lINU Vi vsslsl v\< I 
ancc IS cxpcU help 



U «. ni.u ,1 J .ISM si 



!*K( )JI ( I \ pi»>jc\ ! IS ,1 set ol U M\ MlCN 

designed lo K'cl a specific educational 
problem of a limited numhci of educationally 
de|)rivcd children 



Rl (a I AIIONS 

NCJ V K CS 



Rules 



nuig litle I 



Ul SOI R( I S rctsoii*.. malcf mIn. oigam/.ilions 
oi lands uiiCii lO^iippoii a pio|cci 

sniOOl SI AM- ^^Mchers, principals, adminis- 
trators, aides ;nld other 

SIM ( I \I IS I 



icr personnel. 
A highly trained person 



>il VI l 11)1 ( \i ION N( \/iSf A) I hc 

olliccr or olVice jcspoiisiblc for Su|Hm vising* |t\d>lic 
secondary and elementary cducatu>n in the 

SliPPLANl 'To replace or to be used instead 
of" Title 1 funds must nt)l supplant Slaic^)r^ 
local funds for education 

SI Ppl KMKN! ' lo add to/' Iiilc I funds 
should su|^plemcnt Slate and local educational 

{ UMvK 

IPPOR I SI:RVK Supportive services 
arc noninsiructional activities needed to Achieve 
the educational goals of axjitle 1 program^ Su(Ji 
services might include 'medical and dental c^ire. 
transportation, counseling, and fo<xi 

I I I II: I Ksr.A rhc largcsi I cdcral aid to slate 
and local education programs for educationally 
disadvantaged ^Children 



M I Li: I Sl Al 

with Till 
1 funds 



n APlAjprrersons who work exclusively 
le I sTTOenls and/or are salaried by Titje 
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DKMNmONS Ot' JHK .SIX MFTHOtXS USFI) TO SFLKT SC HOOL BIIIIJ[>IN(;S 

FOR Tin F ! SFRVirF(s). 



<.U.\IM SI»AN (.lUHflMNC, 



N<i-WII)l': VARIANOK— 



mi: 25 pi.R( I N I 



RUI.F- 



tlU. CONTINliATlON RUI F- 



SCHOOL-WIDE PROJECT— 



SI I BSTA NTI A LI .Y (, R I ATF.R 

EDUCATIONAL 

DEPRIVATION— 



i' 



[he b*iMN in( chgibilu ■>,. ii *v scliDolis toi.i! luiinlui oi pci^cataf^c oi 
\o\\ nH*onic \iuilciits is least as gic.it .is \ \\c avcKigc \oi ihM nuiio gr.uic 
span grouping If ihc miinbcr or percentage is not as great as the average 
lor that grajie span group, a vschool cannot be dclernuned ehgible oit this 
basis. 

A procedure used when there is minimal diflferenCe in the concentrationj^ of 
chiidreo Irom low iiKonie families among all ol the school atleiuiance 
areas m an entnc district II the variation between the attendance areas 
with the !nj;hest aird lowest percentage ol sucli children is irot more than 
one-lhjhS^ ol the^avera^e percerrllige of children IrOm iow-irrcomc (unnhes 
in the ' ' 
service 



^strict as a vvhole. then all schools in the district are eligible for 



A procedure designed to ;\Jlow a school district to designate as eligible any 
schcxil alteruiance area in which ai 'least 2^ percent oT the childrerr are 
Irhm iow income lamilies No school designated under this criteria as 
eligible lor service may actually be served, boW'cvcr, until all sch(K)ls 
rankexi higher in relative degree of concentration ol low-income children 
have been served, and the aggregate cxpen^dilurc in tho^^c higher ranked 
schtk)ls is equal to or greater than thc .lg^rcga^e expenditure for the 
previouj y^nr. ' 

The continuation rule is used for an orderly phase-out QjT services in 
schcK^ls which' no longer qualify by ])ercentage or number of low-irrcomo 
children. 

A school allcndancc aiCa with not less than 75% of fhc childrei) from 
low-income families, may carry out a pi'ogram to upgrade the entire 
educational program in that school. 

This method allows a district lo identify a school building to be served by 
Title I if there is a substantial amount of students that are educationally 
deprived, hi other words, a building served on the basis \)f educational 
deprivation may not ncccssarny be "a building with the highest 
concentration of low-incoxne chiTdreiV but with at least 1.2% more 
educationally deprived students tl]ari a building eligible under regular 
low'-income data. , " 
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TIPS 
' AND 
TIDBITS 



"Tips and l idbijs" is designed to provide Parent Advisory C ouncil;^ samples of materials that 
have been prepared by other school districts. Some oftliese materials have beeir copyrighted and 
^ermis5iion to make c?)iijes is necessary. 
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"Phone ( oiimiiKcc" 

Rcnton School District #403 



\ 



\ 



^Thone Committee 



\ Ihe person yVi are being asked to call has expressed an interest in attending our meetings and 
was sent a copy of ihe invitation and the agenda. 

Please call the person listed below, give youi name, and tell her/him you are cabling to remind 
her/him of the meeting. Don't put any pressure on to attend. I fus is 'just a polite reminder. 



her/ hi 
Please call: 



Phone Number: 



School Child Attends: 



I he Following Materials tlave Been Prepared B^: 

TJlie Migrant Education Center 

P.O. Box 719, Sunnyside, WA 98944 



r 
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How^ to Plan an Agenda 



Parent Advisory Council meetings give people a chance to get together to express theirjjeeds, set 
goals, plan, make decisions, take action, and evaluate what they have done. 



I^^ylei^ of a 



The chairperson or letMei^ of a meeting must see to it that the m^jing keeps moving. IlcNtnd all 
members should know what is supposed to be done first and wha\should come next during the 
meeting. Planning an agenda before the metling helps the chairpe^on put J|j^ Parent Advisory 
Coiincil into axition. py^"^ ^ 



Whaftvis an Agenda? 




T 



An agenda is a list or an outline of things to be done in a meeting, / 



Why Is an Agejida IN^feeded? 



When meetings are dull or disorganized, piembers don't xoirfe. An agenda helps the Chairpersi>n 
run a good meeting. The outline v^ill help him get the important business taken care of smoothly 
and quicklyl 



/ 
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Wht) Prepares the Agenda? 

I he top officer of an or|>ani/ation (the ( hairperson, I)irec(or or PresidcfiO has (he responsibtJily 
for I ho ajjenda. 

When Is an Agenda Prepared? 

I he C hairperson and the leadership team (sometimes called the F.xecutive Board or Executive 
Conmnttec) should meet at least i^neek before the nieeting to plan an agenda. Sometimes the 
by-laws (rules) of an organization set a regular day for thi^ agenda planning. Some by-laws 
provide that the agenda be sent out to members a e^rtain number days before a meeting. 

How Is ^ Agenda Prepared? 

To prepare an agenda the Chair|)erson and other officers stiould: 
► * ^ - 

K Check the report of the last meeting. Look for unfinished business and decide |f action^ 
should be taken on the i[eft-over\items. ^ \^ 

2. Include committees who have to make reports on the agenda. Make sure the |>eople 
are to report will attend the meeting. 

V 3- The secretary should go over all letters that have becnVeccived since the last meeting. 
ImpoTTant letters should be summarized and a fej>oi:t prepared. Put this on the agenda. 

4. !l he treasurer or financial ofTicer should have aU bills and figures in order and a very 
brief rfeport prepared. Put thfs report on tl^e agenda. 

5. Check on all the new business which has conie^ip since the last meeting and everything 
that is scheduled to come up before the next regular meeting will be held. Place on the 
agenda everything upon wladi members must take action. ^ 

6. Include plenty of time for nonbusiness from the floor or for general discussion at the 
end. ThisJsjYhen new ideas^ plai^, or complaints will be brought to the attention of the 
membership. 

How Is all Agenda Used? 

The Chairp<q;son must see that the important things are not crowded (hit of a meeting* He uses 
t|ie .agenda as a guide for timing the action of the meeting. Hc^ calls for one it^m at a time an^ 
completes the discussion and action on that item. Then he moves on to the next item on the 
agenda. ^ ' V 

1 he agenda should not be as a weapon or tool to push people around. Members must be 
^flowed time to express their ideas and views. By following an agenda, the cliairpefson will help 
the'meml^rs organize their thoughts and the action they want to take. . 

Tfre time and work that it takes to prepare an agenda will improve Parent Advisory Council 
meetings and the interest of those who attend. * 
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An Example of an Agenda for A Small 
Meeting 

L Welcome remarks; introduce ourselves* 

2, Discuss agenda; make changes or additl6ns. / 

3, Report of minutes of last meeting <ft)d Onances, \ 

4. Report on immunization efforts for ncighhorhood youngsters. ^ » 

5. l alk by Bill Johnson who will explain what a ''griissroots worker" does luid his role in helping 
MS start tt local neighborhood project- / 

6- ( ofTee and refreshments. ^ ^ 

7. Decide on the neighborhood project. 

a. Ask for 3 persons to visit similar project in county to get information. 

b. ^sk for 3 other persons to meefr^with C ommnni^' Action Agency to discuss project- 

8, Set a date for the next meeting; adjourn- 

« 

An Example of an Agenda for a Large 
Meetirig 

1. Call to order. • 

2. Welcome_j:emarjks and special announcements. 

3. Minutes (rep^t) of last meeting read by Secretary. ' 

Ask for corrections or omissions. Minutes will stand ajf read or members will make and vote 
on corrections. . 



I stand as i 



\ 



4., Correspondence. 

a, important letters, receiyed. Read or summarize; no actions needed. 

b. Important letters sept: Read with no actions needed; questions can b.e asked. 

5. Treasurer's Report. 

a. Incoming monies. 

b. Outgoing monies. 

c. Money balance in the bank. ^ 

d. If there are no questions or changes, ask for a motion to 9|>pr«ire report. 

6. Committee Repor**^ 

a. Executive Committee. 

b. President's Report. 

c. Building Committee. ; \s 

d. Neighborhood Improv^men^- Committee. 

X Old Business (unfinished bijsiness).' 

a. On-going drive for street repairs* 

b. Arrangements for local fund-raising fiesta. 
c» Results of meeting with locaj councilman. 

8. New Business. 

a. Proposal ^o apply for self-help housing monies. / 
b* piscussion of plan to start subc6mmiitee& 

c. Other new business from members or audience.^ j 
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Announcement. 

a. ( i(Y t ouHcil mcclinjij ou slrocl ripairv 

b. Next meeting date. 

10. Adjo\irnment. 



Suggestions "For PAC Involvement 

These are suggestions which 'may be of help to you, in working with Mierant Parent Advisory 
Committee involvement. Please call on the program consultatit for help whenever you need i(* If 
you have other suggestions which work for you, please let us hear from you. 

Meetings can be held anywhere the parents fee! cotnfortable, or would lljce to meet: 

— someone^i^ hon^e 
^ —local cafe or restaurant 
^ — ipeeting room or hall 

—a migrant camp ^ 
— a church ^ 

f — a school J 

Plan meetings at a time that is best for the parents. 

Try to have more parents than school personnel at a meetings so ptarents will feel comfortable jin 
discussion. y 

Try mini-meetings: maybe very short meetings^ sche^led for 2 or 3 times during one day and 
evening > — so parents can choost the best time for them.^ 

Use the Jhidget item of* PAC miscellaneous expenses to cover expenditures such as: 

— printing' of the project-^nd duplication of any necessary materials 

— refreshments or meals served during a* meeting (talk with Program 
^ Consultfilnt about claims) 

— travel: mileage for parents ^j^ttend meetings, or for migrant staff to pick 
up parents for meetings 



— postage for mailing notices, meeting agendas, minutes, ejLc. 
— babysitting 

If parents don't seem to turn out when they receive written notices and/or phone calls, be sure to 
offer to provide rides* 

Endburage conversations and discussion in PAC ineetings. Even ifl you get away from the 
plaiined agenda, parents niiky_^et a chance to Uilk ^bout their questions and concerns. 

H^lp the Chairperson plin the agenda so he/dhe knows what topics need to be 'discussed. 

If no PAC members want to take minutes of fne meeting, a staff person can take care of them. 

Try defining one objective for the meeting — one item to be discussed — andLlet PAC members 
think about It ahcpll of time so they can have ideas and questions ready. ^ 
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Ask PA< members >vhjU fhey wiinC — how (hey wouUI feel inoie romfoHnhle oi iinohciL 

Civc PA( members ii purpose — don't just expect them to listen to you giving a report. 

{ Help the V\C members define their role, besides advising the school district about the migrant 
^ project. Some PA( s help operate clothing exchanges, clothing banks, voUinteer to give aide time 

to the project, hold potluck dinners (with or without (he !*A( meeting), plan ptri<>dic \isits to (he 

migrant project. 



If these suggestions don't help, contact me so >ve can talk about l^C inv<4vement in your own 
school district- 




^rojecl Ilomebrtse 

^'Helping Parents Teach Their Own 
Yakima I^ublic Schools 
104 North Fourth Avenue 
Yakima, WA 98902 



i 




"HELPING PARENTS 
TEACH THEIR OWN" 



A NATIONALLY VALIDATED 

DEVELOPER DFr^ONSTRATION PROJECT / J 
NDN U.S.O-E,, E.S.e.A. TITLE I 



-\ 

PROJECT HOME BASE 

YAKIMA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

104 NORTH FOURTH AVENUE 

YAKIMA. WASHINGTON 0090? 
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lilk 1 ComplaiiU Pr<Hcdurc 
Moses l^ke School District 



Moses Lake School District 
Title I — ''Complaint Procedure 



Section 128 of VI, 95-561 states that each local education agency receiving funds under 
l itle ^ shall develop and implement, written procedures for the resolution of complaints made to 
that agency by parent advisory councils, parents^ teachers or other concerned ort^ani/alions or 
individuals concerning violations of this act. 

Pursuant to this section the following procedures are hereby adaptled: 

1. Any parent, parent organization, or other concerned organj/ation or individual who is or 
are aggrieved on violations or suspected violations of Title I personnel or program, or 
regulations pertaining to Title I, may request a hearing or an investigation of their 
complaints in writing to the Building Principal and/or the Directoi:^f Federal 
Programs. The Principal or the Director ^ill, within 10 days, respond, to the 
complainant in writinjg indicating resolution to the complain!- 

2- If the response is not satisfactory to the complainant, the parent or organization may 
within 5 days request -a hearing or investigation of the complaint by the r.K.A/s 
authorized representative or his designe^f who in turn will hold a hearing or imestigate 
^ and respond within 10 days of receipt of written complaint iftdicatiug resolution /or ^ 
decision. - / 

3. If the response is still not satisfactory to the complainant, the patient or organization 
\ may^ appeal the final resolution or decision to the. State Educational Agency within 

thirty days of receipt of written resolution or decision. 

4. In each of the foregoing steps, the complainants and/or complainants representative^ 
will be provided the opportunity to present evidence, including an opportunity to question^ 
parties involved. 

5. InformatToiTcdncerning these procedures will be on file at the Administration Building 
and in each building Principal's office. Copies will also be provided each member of the 
Parent Advisory Council and will be available on request to 'interested parties. 
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^ " 

"How to File A Complaint" 

U.S- Depflrtmcnt of Health, Education and Welfare 
Office of Education 

DHEW Publication Number (OE) 73-07104 
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How To File a Complaint 



The first thing to remember about filing a complaint regarding Title I, Migrant is to try to avoid 
it. A complaint implies a lack tof cooperation between parents and school officials. If parents arc 
not satisfied with some aspeck of the THIe I, Migrant program, their firkt step should be to talk 
to school administrators ^ogram directors. They should ask for a Keyring with the parent 
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councti ttrtd/or ^^fmitJboard (o point out the proKfjuu Mex\s paiciits ft cl arc tiicffictt\i\ sunncst 
iiitt riukfi\cs, Hin\ for chaugos. <)nl\ V^htn (his Ciiuist* nf ni <i<ui fails shouhl N formal 

compiaiiit be lUe^. ^ 

This should not stop parents from filing c^qriiplaints, bocause a complaint can be very helpful in 
insuring that l itle I, rviigrant funds are beinfe used in the Inst interests of educationally deprived 
children. Ju^t fiUnji u coniplaiiU can help focus attention on problem areas and encourage 
change- 

A complaint usualiv deals nith some violation of tYderal or State Title I, Migrant regulations — 
the misuse of funds, inadequate ne^ds assessment, failure to involve children from nonpublic 
schools, and so forth. If talks with local school adndnistrators fail to solve such problems, 
parents can — and should — file a complaint, l liey should clearly state all the details in the 
case, including the school district's failure to act. Since the State deparlnicnt of edueatiori^has 
the legal responsibility for monitoring local 1 itie I, Migrant operations, the complaint should be 
sent to the State Title I, Migrant coordinator 



There are several nays the State Title I, Migrant coordinator can handle the eomplaiiit. He may 
ask the local superintendent of schools to hold a public hcarfng and to answer the complaint in 
vvriting. He may send a team of State Title I, Migrant 
complaint and file a report. 



staff members to investigate the 



Pjyei;ts may file a complaint with the Division of Compensatory Education, Seventh & D 
Streets S.W;, Washington, D-C- 20202, specifically addressed to the branch chief responsible for 
overseeing Title I, Migrftnt operations in their State, Federal officials will then request the State 
to investigate and respond within 30 days. The -Office of Education will not identify the 
complainant. It is the responsibility of State Title I, Migrant coordinati^rs to resolve complaints. 
In some instances the Office of Education wi)l visit the site, review situations, and report o^i 
complaints. A written report will be submitted to the complainant. 

^ V" ' . 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS MEET 
^. . • PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR'S TITLE I PROjSRAM 



During the month af February, needs 
assessment meetings were conducted at 
the elementary schools projected to be 



|30ssible to provide all eligible 
schools with the services they would 
like to have. It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of the District PAC to 
review all requests and to mak6 recom- 



el igib-le^for Title I services during 
the 1979-80 school year.*- At each meet 
ing, parents and teacher* evaluated the mendations regarding the manner in - 
Title I program in their school and which the Tit-le I allocation will be 
made suggestions for the operation of apportioned to ;the schools.; 
next years ^"^program^ _ 
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I he FolloninK Mafcrials [law Hocn IVopiuc'd By 

I he School District of the ( Ity of hsU, Pennsylviinia 

I 



Parent Classroom Observation Checklist 



1. How many students are in attendance? 

2. How many teachers are present? 



3. How many teacher aidcT or helpers are present? 

4. VVbj^ grade Ievel{s) are you observing? 

5. What type of class? Reading 



6. IJst some of the materials used by students. 




Math 











7. List the types of equipment being used. 








i. 




\ 





8. Are the children: 

.workin|jyith the teacher? / 

vyorking in a group? 
^ working independently? ^ 

9. What types of activities are the children involved in? 



10. What attention-getting devices are the children using? 



I 



11. Is <hc room comforliible? Vcs No 

12, How does the class appear (o be fulfilling the goals artd objectives of (he Title I program? 



13. Did you as an observer take part in the activities of the class? 
Yes No 



If so^ what role did you take in those activities? 



14- Other observations and c^nments: 



Parent Conference Tips 



I 



A. ' Deci^ in advance the questions you want to ask the teacher. It's a good idea to jot them 
down. Pinpoint specific problems and i>void generalities. 

B* Ask your thild if there is anything he would like you to discuss with his teacher. 

C. Be ready to tell the teacher what he wants to know* He's not prying when he asks about 
your child's family life, health, hobbies, homework habits and /feelings about school. 
Knowing these things will be helpful in his teaching approach to your child. 

D- Look and listen before you leap* If JouVe concerned about a rumor you've heard, or 
something your child has told you about school, keep cool until you hear the facts. Ask the 
teacher what happened — not the neighbors. 

E. Don't expect the impossible. Be reasonable in what you expect the teacher to io and the 
amount of special attention he fan give your child. Ask how you can help meet some of the 
child's Aeeds at home. • ^ 

F. Take notes during the conference and r'eview them when you get home. Start right away on 
the action steps you and the teacher agreed upon. 

The conference doesn't end here. You have the right to know at i^y tin^e^ about your child's 
progress or problem$,.^^^hone call to your child's teacl^et^ will set up an appointment at a 
time convenient to hoth of you. Teachers ^lue jKe^nterest and ^opinions of parents. 
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Program Review Survey KSK A litle I 

I akn a Title I Staff Member I ! Aide 1 I Regular Teacher I ! Parent i ! 

Please answer the following questions to the best of your knowledge or provide any other 
comments that you wish to make regarding the program. It i^nportant that we all have a good 
picture of what the program is and how successfully it^Tmeeting needs of our children. 

i ( 

I. What are the major activities of the Title I program? 
(2 or 3 sentences if possible) 



/• 


^ 






< 


2. 


Do you feel that the program meets the critical needs of the students it serves? 
Yes n ■ No ri Uncertain T 1 


3. 


If no^ what needs are not being met: / 








» \ 




— — 

, . / 1. — » . ^ ^ 




f 

What are the strengths of the program? 

c 




\ 

\ 




—t— 

: V — 


5. 


What are the weaknesses of tlie program? 








^ ^ 





If you could rcnrHe the program, >^h»( would you do io better wevi the needs of 



7. Additional Con^meiits: 



\ 



Inventory ot Parents' Gouncil Operations 



A. Membersh||pj, 

1. The school distridt has consulted with the District- Wide 
Parents' Council in setting up procedures for identifying and 
selecting parents t|) serve on .the Councils. 

2. Selected by pjIrenlSi residing in project school attendance area. 

r 

3. Title 4^ parents givcj their permission to be listed for possible 
selection to the C<^uncil ^ ^ 



4. All project s^hoolj? are represented on the District-Wide 
Council. \.i " . 

5. Majority of Councljl members are pareiU^f eligible children. 

6. District-Wide Coiijncil includes ri^resentatives from the 
* non-|niblic schools.! 

■ 1 , < 

7. JSchool helps the Council in recruiting niembep. 

)rganizational Procedfires • ^ , 

1. Bylaws adopted. 'j 
Z, Grievance procedures 'adopted 



Yes 




\ 



No 
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No 



3. Meetings held on regular basis. 



Monthly 
iliiitoiiUi!) 
Quarterly 
Other 



4. Officers: elected 



ap|M>iii(ed 
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5. All Title I parents notified of meetings, 

^. Meeting agendas prepared and mailed out under the direction 
of ihe Council,^ . • ' . 

7, Chairperson is a parent. 

8, School personnel function in a resource/advisory role and do 
not vote. ^ . 

X' Program 'Design and Planning ^ 
1. , Parents' Council suggests Title I program design or revision. 

1. Parents* Council participates in district needs assessitient. 

3» parents' Codncil assigns priorities to iJiffereut sugge«(ted 
programs. , " 

4. Parents' Council reviews program application before it is in 
final form. 

D. Program Approval ^ * / ^ 

^ L Parents' Council votes approval of application at formal 
meeting. . ^ ^ ' 

. ' ■ \ - ' 

2. Parents' Council members document approval nr jlhapproval. 

■ ' . ,^ 

E. Program Operation 

.1. Parents* Council niehibers use Title i reference material. 
2. Council members visit Title I program operations. 

• 3. Council members serve as volunteers in program'. 

4* Council opinion sought* when problems arise in operation of , 
^ progciim, ' .' * . - . ' 

5. Title I teachers report regularly to Parents' Council. 

" "^ - ' • - ^ ■ . 

; <>. School staff interprets and demonstrates Title I programs. , 

' '7. Does Parents' Conncil iend active support to«the staff as U 
does its wofk? ' ' ' „ 




Ji^valiidtion 

K Informiition descrihing pjogriim uccom^ishments is available. 

2- School personvel regularly reporf^ to ('ounclK 

3^ Council menibeics ar^ informed about and understand project 
evaluation procedures* 

^ * ) 

4. Council assesses program effecliveness- 

V 

5. School requests and receives Councifs appraisals of program^ 
effectiveness. ^ 

CounciljippraSsals result in changes to Title I prograTli. 

7. Council is involved in the dissemination or sharing of project 
features and results with the community. 

In-Service Training atid Consuj^tion 

1. District personnel explain Title I law and guidelines. 

2. DistiVt provfd?$vcopies of Titlc^^l^law^^d guidelines. 

3. Council members visit other disfrictsNfo observe Title I 
programs. ' 



^1 



4* ^Consultants vijjit Xouncil meetings to help members under- 

. stand Title I and other educational issues. 

, ^ ...» 

5. Council members attend regional Or statewide meetings or \^ 
workshops. ^ ^ 

6. Aware of the "National Coalition of ESEA Title I Parents."^ 



^H* Staff and Budget Support ^ 

f. Council is in regular contact with: 
Title I Staff . ^ : — * ; . 

Title I AdministVator 

2. Council has secretarial time available to it. 

\. Council has funds for its \0perations. 

• ^ . ^ * > . / . ^ 

4. CounciFs budget coVera: " , ^ 

IVi^eting expenses (coffee, etc.) (, 

' Baby-sitting 

Consultants \ 

Tiravel ^ , 

Training!^ , \ * , 

Printing/ 
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Parents^ Council — ESEA Tftle I 
Self-Improvemenf Inventory 



Please take a few minuses to answer each of the following. Results will be reported at future 
meetings. It Is the Intent of this Inventory to \lry and helft^ us improve our activities. 



How jproductive do you think this meeting was? 

I i_ . . \ — 

Very Productive Rather Productive ^ Got Almost 

\ ^^.^ Nothing Done 

2. Did tKe*p^ople 4n the group listen to each^ther during, this meeting? . 

I ^ L i__ 1 

, Always Someliiiics , ^ Neycr 

3. Did you feel -that \)thcrs in the group listened to you during this meeting? 



Always ' Sometimes Never 



4. "Did all members have a chance lo say what they thought and felt? 

# I- 



Aly^ays Once in a ^ Widle 

5, Do you feel your ideas and suggestions wcfire heard and considered? 

I '. ^ 



Never 



Always \ Once in a While Never 

6. Was it easy pr hard to come to agreement at this meeting? 

C '. ^_ 1_ u ■ — ^ 

Very. Easy- Rather .IRisy Very Hard 

7. Did members s(ay on the subject or did they jump froiti one thing t6^nother? 

' I ^ ' . ■■ " 

^lw~iivs On The " . Sometimes Oin 



;?lwlys On The " ! Sometimes din Never On The 

Subject The Subject , Subject 

- . ■ .• '. 

8. How clear were you about wjhat the Parents' Council was supposed to do?,|f * 



- ' I . i r* >^ . 1 

^. Cle%r ~ JRath^rOear \Inclear 

\ r - ' • ■ - , ■ ■ . 

9: To what extent did meinbers take time - to summarize and ask for agreement, or 

^ * disagreemenf? ' >iy - , ^ 

r ^ • . ' .... I- V \ ^ ' ^. , ■ . , 



AH the. Time ' Some of The Never 

' ' # ' ^ / . • ' -Time * ^ ■ : . ■ ' . 



10. < oinmenis: 



Parents: Some Ideas for Toy Buying 



I>e.scrip(ioii of Ihc 3-4 year old: Vigorous physical activity^ jniagination and imitation. 



ar^ Some helpful toys: 
Manipulative toys 

Sturdy trucks and non-electric trains 
Toy telephone 
Metal lea set 

Dolls with simple wrap-around clothing 
Lar^ wooden stringing bead^ 

Construction sets with easily cotuiecting large* pieces 
Jigsaw puzzles with large pieces 
Simple musical instruments ^ 
Counting frame with large beads 
TiPeg board / ^ 
Large crayoifs 

Rugged keyWound ftr frictioii-0|>erated toys 
Blunt scissors 

Lacing cards \ 
Simple card and board games 



I 
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B. Description of the 4-6 year old: Cooperative social play, physical coordination 

Some helpful toys: 

Blocks of various geometric shapes *L_^^ 
Picture books 

Pail and shovel IP ^ 
Ha^ and Finger puppets 
Watercolor paintsi 
Modeling Clay ^ 
Simple kaleuipscope . 
Keywaund or j&:Ktion:joperated toys 
Cut-out papinr doT 
Magnetic nulnpbers |^d lettM;s 
Felt board 

More adyanced construction fo^ 
Kites ' 
^Stencils . A 
Activity Books \ 
More demanding jbo^ard and c 



Simple musical iii^ruments~ 



games. 
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Parent Participation Pledge 

^ In order to supporl my child and o(hcr youujistcrs in our I^le I program, I plcd)^e to 
participate in the parent activilies associated nith our program incluJing (he folloninj;: (Check 2 
or more) 

« Serve on our School's Parents^ Council 

« Assist the I itie I teacher in the classroom 

I 

# Assist >iith a school field trip , , . 

# Spend a morning observing in the Title I classroom ^ 

# Assist nith Title I special events ^ 



# Attend Title I open houses and teacher conferences 

• Cive ^her parents r||ies to Council meetings 

e Assist the Council as a member of a special committee 

Best time of the day to reach me by ^lone 
Best time of the day to.vi^it at my home 



Date 



Address J ^ . ^ Tdejphoiic 

Zip^Codc 



ABC's For Parents 

; ' r ^ 

Accept your child's Umitations without blame Of resentment. ^ 
Build up her confidence. • ^ 

Cooperate with special ^i^ommendations and programs advised by professionals who have 

stgdied your child's in#vidual n^eds. ' ^ 

Direct her attention. ^ mk 

EWct her to rdljuire more than the usual amount of tiiye for alnjost everytmng. 
Vcirget about unfair comparisons of school progress with that of children of friends, relatives, 

/ and neighbors ind brothei;s ani sisters. * . - 

Gjbvem.the child's discipline at home by that which is expected from her siblings, 
llelp h^r i$ take pride in doing those things sh^ can do well 

-Ingfitute^a regulsn- normal program of ofttsjde activities and cultural opportunities, or any 

C^tracui|*<^«™>' Mining experiences, as a means of broadening her horizon. 
);^'Swsie usualljTcan learn to read, do .basic . arithmetic, write, and ^pell. 
^/^Ke^p directions simple. . - ' i \ * 

^he child sel the pace in n^w learning situations at home. ^ 



MnKo iciditn ihni \<>ii sOuul rosuh <o l»o!f> him fo soh^- his prohlrnts. hut! <)otr< f»ro>MU^ vM r\ 
Never give iip^'Jfiope for possible progress. 

Open every possible door (o his development progress by fuiding, investigating, ami 

considering all available persons and places specifically geared to aid your particuhir child. 

PatieniV and perse\erance are recogni/ed as personal atlrihules necessary to all parenfs. 

()imt child? Beware! Such children may he calling out for help by their silence. 

Kem^st and read availabie material concernijig your child's particular problems. 

Soaal acceptance is highfy important to his welfare outside the home situation. 

I caching at home, whenever possible, should be concrete rather than abstract; deal in specifics 
and not in generalities. 

I 'nderstand the importance that a familiar routine plays in the slower child's life. 

\erbali/e as much as possible; but allow htm the opportunity to express himself freely. 

\-ray your own state of mind, Iry to sec his inner feelings. 

Vou will find that your child will present an ever-^challenging personal problem to you as n 
parent. 

Zest for life and living must not be denied your child, 

Marybeth P, Frey, "AB( 's Kor^l^iren^s: Aids to 
MaiAg<^ment of the .Slow Child at I Tome/' Rctmbili- 
tiUion^jterHture^ Vol. 26 (1965), pp. ^ 



Helpful Hints for the Parent: Parents Can 



Help 



A. Helpful Do's 

1. Do accept your jrhild a^ he/she is. 

2. Do keep your child well and rested. 
3- Do praise your. child. 

4. Do see that your clitW has good habits at school. / 

5. Do show » real interest in school, » / ^ * 

B. Donets 

1. Don't compare with brother, sister or friends. ^ 

2. A child who stays up too late will not do his/her best in school. 

3. Don't expect every child to know ^|||^thing the first time told-. — some children jt^ed to 
see words or pictures many times. . ^ 

4. When many absences occur, work is missed i^nd* the child gets behind. 

5. The parents' attitude is usually the child's. Let's all help to make it positive! 

C. \ \ou Can Help at Home 

1. Talk to your child — Help add words to the voVabullary. 

Jsten to yonr chjild — CJiildren need opportunities to express themselves. ^ 
tead to your ehild*^ — Every time you read tlTlunr/her, you are building an appreciation 
tof books and reading. • . 

4. Build a riding atmosphere |t home — Have a place to keep books, paper, magazines. 
5* Encourage children to join the libr^iry — Unlock, a new world for every child. 
6- ^Buy books ff>r your child — For biirtliday. and holidays or when the occasion seems right. ^ 



2. ^1 

3. ^( 



Ihe F^reiils' Role 



A. Ways that parents can support their child's school efforts 

1. Sock to provide resource or reference niaferiflk <o help in the school projjran*. 

2. Enlist Che teacher's aid in helping the child learn to use the resources of scfiool i 
community library, , 

3. Help to create in the child a positive attitude toward school. 

4. 5;ee that the child has a good breakfast. 

5. Help the child gel to school. 

6. Instill in the child a sense of lesponsibility. 

- 7. Set an example for the child in attitudes of respect for others. 

8. Arrange a place at home for study. 

9. Make a point of knowing the child's friends- 

10. S^iperVise playtime. , 

11. Sing and read to the child. ^ 

12. Listen to the child when he/she reads to you. ^ 
n. Take time to talk with the child about his/her day at school. 

B. How parents may involve themselves in their child's schooK^ 

1. Help your child and the teacher in solving pro1>|enis. 

2. Attend school functions and observe in the classmom. 

3. Take an interest in papers the child brings home frOm school. 

4. Don't compare your child with another. 

5. Be a volunteer helper or member of an active ,gro^ of parents. 

6. Get acquainted with thQ teachers. 

7. Praise your child for school work well done. ^ 

- 8. Have parent projects that will j^rmit fathers to relate to faTherless youngsters, 
•9. Learn what is expected of the child. 

10. Attend special activities in which your chi^ is participating. 

11. Attend parent-teacher conferences and Parents' Council meetings. 

12. Follow through on what you say you will do: . 
^ 13. Give help when the school asks for it. 

1.4. Don't put too much emphasis on grades. 

4'$. Prep'are'arl niaterial9>- 

16. Maintain picture Tdes that can be used "n different si^ 

.17. Assist^ with the^ading groups (games, seatwork, etc.). 

18. Call on new/jiarents. \«r 

19. Hold "Par^ts' Coffees" to discuss .community interest. 
■} 20, Serve on school and parent committees. 

• 21. Orgafiize parent-child activities. 




"How ( an I <»tf M^ r<Mni>j,^rr to RoiuJ.'' 

International Rending Associiition 
^800 Barksdale Road 
Newark, Delaware 



How can I my leciiajj;er l<> read? 

K^vin liatcs to rc;ul. (*lc;u^: 




Kevin liatcs to rc;ul. (McanirVg llic tropical lisli tank is 
a joy coniparcci to sitting liovvn witli a book, 
Altliouj^h Kcvurs intc^lligcruc is above average, his 
silioolvvoik h.r. alw.ivs been pooi he^anse \\r yevei 
learned to u\ul well Now no anunn^[ r}! urgnifT^iOfH 
his parents makes iea(hng s^n in lik<\ anything hut 
punishment. 

S-arah docsn^t read either, but tor different reasons. 
Until she entered high school, she brought books 
home lu>rn (he hl>iaiy m staeks When hei parents ask 
why she has sloi)i)ed readuig, she dashes out the door 
calling, *M pjst don't have tune' See you later!" 
Occasioiudly Sarah glances at the latest issue of a teen 
fashion inaga/ine. hut (he only books she r?ads ate 
those for sefiool Why'^ 



An ERIC/CRIER + IRA Micromonograph 
bj^Roscmary Winebrenner 



Why do many high school students s(t)p reading'^ Why 
do others never jMck. up the reading habit'^ Vhese 
questions are not so simple as they might seem. In 
fact, the- answers arc probably iu<THjmerous as the 
children about whom they arc asked. 

\ 



Some questions for thought and discussion 

What kind ol qady childhond experiences seem to contribute 

to a child's Interest or. lack of interest in reading'.^ 

How .do the aninidcs thai parents inaintain toward their 

teenager" allect parents' success in encouraging good reading 

liabits? 

How can the paiQnt help create the propei environmejrt and 
alm^)spheic in the home to encourage reading? WhaL|Jhteria)« 
and other resouices can a parent provided How ci^e-^^4-^ 
sinoeic exaniplc? 

'What activities bid for a teenager's tinicv- at home, at school, 
elsewhere'.^ How might a reading habit be developed in relation 
to these activities'.^ 



What is a sensible course of action for the parent who knows 
that his lcci\jpor*^ abil**^' to read is severely, impaired? 

\5/l)al kuul ol teenage pioblems could best be solved through 
bitJliotheuipy'^ ijow does a parent decide what rending 
i materials aie a|)fi[opnate tor j specific teenage problem? 

What facilities arc available in youi schools or commmiity f( 
the teenager who wants professional help in developing I 
reading skills'^ 

What is a reasonable goal for a parent to have for improving his 



teenager's readuig'.^ 



so 
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Ihe l«U«v>i»g Material Hh>c I'rcpurcd W): 

North Thurston School District #3 . i . ^ 



North Thurston School District Jf^ 

6202 Pacific Avenue 
I.flccy, Washington 98503 ^ 

Titl^ 1 Pre/Post School Attitude Survey 

Student's Name ' C heck: Reading Service 

^ ' ' Math Service 



SchooFs Name 1 Service 

Teacher's Name (;rade_ 



Answer the following' statements and questions on how you feel about school by marking either 
the yes or the no colu^in: ^ ^ 

YES NO 



I. I like to read, or look^U books. 



2> I think math is easy. 

3. I obey school rules Hfid try to bei^ood at Khool> 

4. I get along with" most of the other children in my class. 
I begin my school work quickly. . A 



6. I usually get my work finished on time. ^ ^ 

7. I like to coye to schook 

8> J)o other children take things frojBi you? 

9. Do you take things from other children? ^ " 

10. I have friends at school. 

' !*»-y ' — ■ 

1 1. I feel my teacher likes me. ^ 

12. I know what to do or whom to see when I need 
help at school, J 



/ 



Comments: 
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< Olympic View Elementary School 
Title I Progress Report 

June 13, 197H 

O^r Paren<(.s), X ' 

Your child, \ , ^ , has bcim receiving 

.supplementary help in the 1 ille I Reading Program and has made progress, 

I hope that during the summer your child wiU^vc opportunities to read both indi^nd^ntly 
and orally with you to help strengthen the skilProvned this year. 

i 

r 

Sincerely, 



4f 



Gloria Gibbs,^ 
Title I Reaxliug Teacher 



Y 



1 - 

South Bay Elementary School 
Title I^rogress P^eport 



Dear Parent(s), 



June 13, i978 



Your child ^ . 1: , has been receiving 

supplementary help in theTitle I Reading Progratn and has made ^-progress. 



I hope thaj: during the summer your child will ha^e opportunities to reall both indepencfently 
, and orally with yt^u to help strenjifthen the skills learned this year.; 



Sincerely, 



Colleen Larson, * 
Title I Reading Teacher \ / % 



nier 
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Parent lnv|C*iTment Survey 
Clover Pskfi S^booJ Wsfrict #400 



Clover Park Parent Advisory Council 
Parent Involvement Survey^ ^ 

I. Which of the foUoninji Parent Advisory ( ouncil activities would be of interest to you? 

^ Se^rinjj on a conunittee to prepare a monthly informational newsletter for Title I 

parents. r • • 

Helping the ReadinR Specialist with the Reading Is MJNdflinentfll Book Giveaway 

project. 

, ^ Assisting in the preparation of a special project for a l itle I ( enter, 
l ourinc Title I Centers in C lover Park' SchooI Di^^trict. 
^ toiit^ing Title I Centers in other school districts, 

2- vflWn would be the most convenient time for you to attend the title I Palcnt Advisory 
Council meetings? ^^'''^^ 

Morning 

Afterhoon 



F, veiling \ 



\ \ ' Monday j Tuesday Wednesday N ^^rsday^ 



3. I am able to mpet ' j 

Once a^ionth. « V. 




Once every two n<^ntli^?A; - , ^ ^ p \ 

Three times ^ year ^ ^ 



A Priiuer for (hi' J rHiuiag of iJSl.X | itlc I PaiciW .Uinsor) (. uuitcib' 
Salisbury Township School District 
Allcntown, Pcnnsylvanij^ 18103 
C opyright 1^78 Penns Valley Publishers 



A PRIMER 



« 




for the training of 



S>SEA TITIVE 1 
Pare^it/^ivisf^ry Councils 



7T 
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